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TO KEEP IN BUSINESS 
KEEP YOUR IDENTITY! 
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s 
Promote sale of Government bond 


and stamps. 

Promote national unity- 

Tell about your war work. » 
Tell about prospective improvem 
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Tell reasons for scarcity of your m 
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Advertise products you can supply 
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Discovrage hoarding of your products 
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Millions of jobs for millions of workers 
—that’s what men of America who now 
are in uniform expect of management 
after the war. Forward-looking manage- 
ment recognizes its responsibility to the 
men who fight, and it plans accordingly. 
BUSINESS LEADERS LOOK AHEAD 

Many leaders of industry who have en- 
listed all their productive ability in the 
all-out-for-victory war effort know that 
they again will make and market their 
familiar products — they know there will 
be a demand for those products because 
they are making sure of that important 
point today! They know the markets of 
tomorrow will be won by those who 
maintain their identity today — by those 
who keep alive the all-important asset, 
Good Will. Far-seeing industrialists insure 
a market for their products tomorrow by 
maintaining their business identity today. 
And, by the same token, they insure 
millions of jobs for millions of men now 
fighting for our way of life! 

Of course, the way to maintain busi- 


ness identity and good will is through 
continuous and intelligent contacts with 
distributors, dealers and consumers. This 
is a job that can be done and is being 
done economically with the printed word, 


A WAY TO MAINTAIN GOOD WILL 


There are many ways to use the printed 
word to protect your business identity— 
to keep alive acceptance for your prod- 
ucts and to keep intact your system of 
distribution until it is again needed. A 
few suggestions are listed in the panel 
on this page. For some businesses a 
mailing at regular intervals of only a 
few thousand folders based on any of 
these subjects will suffice to maintain 
business identity, for others publication 
advertising is required. 

Most business men will agree, it is im- 
portant to our national welfare that going 
concerns put the printed word in service 
for the duration to assure their own sur- 
vival and to provide millions of jobs for 
millions of workers after this war is won. 

Let there be no blackout of your name! 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION « Neenah, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers * 


Established 1872 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. + CHICAGO: 8 S. Michigan Ave. * LOS ANGELES: 510 W. 6th St. 
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RINGING” \ 


HE Liberty Bell is ringing 
again —throughout this 
militant land. 


But it’s not just one bell that 
rings today. 


Tens of thousands of them are 
clanging “right of way for the 
U. S. A.” as the troop trains roll, as freight trains 
bring together at the war plants every sort of raw 
material, and as they speed tanks, guns, planes and 
munitions from assembly lines to our fighting forces. 


For the bells of America’s locomotives — locomotives 
moving a million tons of freight a mile for every min- 
ute of the day and night —are Liberty Bells of 1942. 


To do their part in keeping this “War of Movement” 
rolling, the railroads have enlarged their plant and 
ine reased the efficiency of their operations. 


N 


AT Thad 
FOR 


Today railroad equipment and railroad men 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN 







VICTORY 






are delivering the finest transportation 
job in history. 





The size of that job is constantly increas- 
ing as ships are withdrawn from domestic service and 
as rubber-tired traffic turns more and more to the rails. 
To handle a growing job, railroads have bought and 
built more cars and locomotives, and would like to 
get still more. Other national needs for critical ma- 
terials, however, have made it impossible for them 
to get as much new equipment as they would like. 
But you can count on it—the railroads will make 
the best use of what they have and what they can 

get. You can count on it—they'll keep up their all- 
out effort toward the great objective —to keep 
America working, to keep America fighting, 
to keep America free. 


RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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DRAFTING FAMILY MEN................ P. t3 
The reservoir of physically fit single men 
available for the draft may be large 
enough to provide the Army and Navy 
with man power required to win this war 
... if... the 18 and 19-year-olds are 
used. Until that “if” is resolved family 
men would do well to keep in touch with 
their local draft boards. New information 
based on the new draft regulations, ex- 
plained in this article, gives the head 
of the house an idea of what his chances 
are of being in uniform in the next 18 
months. 


CHINA: BATTLE ODDG............000006..P. 15 
What is now happening in China is of di- 
rect concern to the United States. There 
is nothing subtle about the Japanese drive, 
as this article reyeals. On the battles now 
waging hangs the choice of either blasting 
Japan into defeat ... or permitting a con- 
tinuous flow of East Indies booty to Tokyo 
war factories. 


NAZIS IN AMERICA..........cccccceeseeees P. 16 


Long before the United States entered the 
war, its spy catchers were at work. But 
for many years Germany had been train- 
ing American traitors in the fine art of 
wholesale murder at special spy and sabo- 
tage schools in Hamburg and Berlin. How 
Nazi saboteurs work, how they get into 
this country, and how our counter-espi- 
onage system operates against them is told 
in this article, whose truth is stranger than 
any fiction written. 


PRODUCTION CONTROLG.............. P. 18 
The WPB converted American industry 
from peacetime to wartime production. 
The WPB had and it used the authority 
given it to do a spectacular job in a hurry. 
Question now is whether it will continue 
to operate with that same authority, 
whether the Army and Navy, which now 
decide what’s needed and how much to 
pay for what’s needed, will succeed in 


turning the WPB into a subordinate 


News within the News 


U.S. 


agency. Business, as this article discloses, 
has a direct interest in the final answer. 


MR. HENDERSON AND CONGRESS P. 20 
Leon Henderson, Price Administrator, 
doesn’t think you can play politics with 
price controls. Congress says the folks 
back home are complaining about all the 
restrictions. Somebody’s got to give .. . 
and from Washington it looks as though 
John Public had better begin to tighten 
his belt, or else. The facts presented speak 
louder than any words. 


WAR ALBUM: THE TANKG.............. P. 24 
This week’s Pictogram is a word and pic- 
ture story of the tanks now being used by 
the United States, British and German 
forces. The pictures clearly show what 
these juggernauts look like; the words 
briefly explain how they work, what they 
can do. An accompanying feature on page 
32, The March of Industry, tells the reader 
how American manufactured tanks are 
standing up under fire, answers questions 
now in the news. 
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N incredible idea, wasn’t it... 
talking over a wire to someone 

out of earshot? No wonder the early 
telephone was a fearsome instrument. 


It is difficult to believe that sixty- 
six years ago there was not a single 
telephone in America. Yet our vast, 
intricate, marvelously efficient tele- 
phone communications system has 
been developed since 1876. 


At present there are more than 42,000,000 tele- 
phones in the world, over half of them in the 
United States. Literally millions of miles of 
telephone wire interlace our land. Raise the 
instrument at your elbow and your voice can 
span the continent in seconds. Throughout 
America today the telephone systems are ren- 
dering the nation a vital service . . . distin- 
guished as much for the able assumption of 
emergency demands as for the efficient dis- 
charge of important new duties. 


But our great telephone systems were not built 
by inspiration, ingenuity and enterprise alone. 
Like all commercial and industrial undertak- 
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ings, they first required the investment of cap- 
ital. Before capital is risked there must be 
protection against the hazards of fire, explosion, 
windstorm and accident. Vital to the confi- 
dence of investors is dependable insurance. 


Insurance Company of North America has been 
providing such protection since 1792. Advanc- 
ing side by side with the growing, progres- 
sive nation, ‘North America’’ has steadily 
broadened and extended its se-vice for 150 years. 
Founded when George Washington was serving 
his first term as President, this oldest American 
fire and marine insurance company has never 
ceased devising new policies 
and facilities to meet the new 
needs of the changing times. 


Realizing that individual prop- 
erty owners are always better 
served by close personal coop- 








eration, in 1807 the Company 


NO FORCE CAN STOP THE PROGRESS OF OUR COUNTRY 







instituted the system of contacting clients 
through authorized, on-the-spot Agents. 
“Standard Protection, * originated by ‘‘North 
America,"’ is distributed by local Agents 
who are now benefiting by another impor- 
tant improvement in Company service. By 
the projection of its Head Office facilities to 
Company Service Offices in key cities, the com- 
plete scope of North America service is now 
quickly available through all its Agents and 
all Brokers. 


Specify North America protection . . . there 
is in your section a North America Agent, or 
a Broker, who, with the facilities of a nearby 
Company Service Office, is better equipped to 


serve you. 


North America Agents are listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under the name and 
**Eagle’’ emblem of Insurance Company of North 
America, Philadelphia. Founded 1792. Capital 
$12,000,000. Losses paid: Over $476,000,000. 
With its affiliates, it writes practically every 
form of insurance except life. 


Other Companies ef the North America Group * Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America ¢ The Alliance Insurance Co of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ¢ National Security 
Insurance Co © Central Insurance Company of Baltimore. 
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Washington's “Route of Empire” hecomes A THOROUGHFARE TO VICTORY! 


Lv, ms yy With rapt vision, the young George and Ohio rails work ceaselessly for America’s 
ad —) —) ° . . ° ° . . . 

Y — > Y, Washington peered into the wilder- victory. Here is an ideal combination of raw 
Ww — NA ° 

Y, = Y ness...and beheld a mighty nation materials, low-cost power, nearby markets and 





FY yet wahoo. He saw that wilderness 
as “the channel of commerce to the extensive and 
valuable trade of a rising empire.” The key to the 
empire, he knew, was transportation. 


excellent transportation. That's why the execu- 
tive who plans today’s war activities—or to- 
morrow’s success in a world at peace—should know 
The Chessie Corridor’s many advantages. 


HERE ARE THE FACTS—in a 
56-page book, “The Chessie Corridor 

. Industry's Next Great Expansion 
Area.” Copies will be sent to execu- 
tives requesting them from Industrial 
Development Service, Chesapeake 
Today great industries along the Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W. Va. 


Slowly it began, moving along canals and turnpikes. 
Then came the railroad . . . turning Washington's 
wilderness into the important industrial area known 
today as The Chessie Corridor. Here is a limitless 
storehouse of coal . . . great deposits of limestone . . . 
petroleum .. . natural gas. 

















THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR, Served by 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


Geared to we, GO of America! 





Serving WASHINGTON * NORFOLK © NEWPORT NEWS © RICHMOND © VA. HOT SPRINGS © WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
CHARLESTON * HUNTINGTON * ASHLAND * LEXINGTON ¢ LOUISVILLE © CINCINNATI © COLUMBUS * TOLEDO * CHICAGO 
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Optimism over trends in arms output, over war trends, over the war outlvok 
in general, isn't justified. Mild pessimism is more in keeping with the facts. 

That's the opinion of men who have the real war job to do. They say..... 

Arms production, big as it is, meets only a fraction of current needs. There 
Simply isn't enough of anything, of ships, planes, guns, ammunition, tanks, tools. 

It's still necessary to spread everything very thin, to send war material 
to many fronts in driblets to each one. That has to be done to try to hold ground. 

Civilian industry continues to take immense quantities of raw material and 
machine time that war industry needs vitally. There still is too little ruth- 
less pressure to get every possible ounce of war production, too much business 
as usual. 

As a result: The country may be startled in months ahead to see war plants 
shutting down for, lack of raw materials. It may be shocked to find its own troops 
still not fully equipped, to find the enemy making steady progress. 

There's little real optimism among best-informed military men. 

Instead: They are pessimistic while the civilian officials are optimistic. 
It's the White House and War Production Board and Congress that stress the fig- 
ures on current production; that seek to give the country a satisfied feeling. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















Don't be too impressed by statements that war may end in 1942; that it will 
end for sure in 1943; that draft of either 18-19-year-olds or of married men will 
not be needed. This is an election year and that is wishful thinking. 

Actually: The informed view is that 1943 is the earliest to expect a German 
defeat; that some time in 1944 is the earliest to expect an end to the war. It 
may easily be longer than that. It is very unlikely to be shorter. 





As for the draft outlook..... 
1942-1943 demand for men: It's for a minimum of 6,900,000 new men. That 
is the minimum estimate for the Army and Navy. Maximum estimate is much larger. 
1942-1943 supply of single men: It is about 4,571,000 for those physically 
fit and without dependents. That is not counting 18-19-year-olds. (See. page 13.) 
So: On the basis of minimum demand estimates, it is to be necessary to find 
2,529,000 new men from ranks of single men with dependents and married men. 
Single men with dependents: They can supply about 595,000 physically fit. 
Married men without children: They'll number above 1,315,000 physically fit. 
That leaves above 400,000 to come from ranks of married men with children 
sometime in 19435. But: If Congress decides to draft 18-19-year-olds, there will 
be about 1,350,000 additional men, delaying further a draft of men with children. 














Hard fact is that in war nothing can be certain. 
It's a military axiom that war usually starts in the clouds and ends in the 
mud. Today's estimates of man-power needs don't count losses. They're on the 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


basis of an Army and Navy of just under 9,000,000 men, which is very conservative. 
So: Nobody can say positively who will and who will not be drafted and how 
soon. But: Estimates given above are the best now obtainable. 


War itself is not going as well as expected for our side. 

In the case of Russia..... 

Hitler, as forecast, is trying to cut Russia's oil supply line to the south. 

And: In the north he's trying to cut the supply route to Britain and U.S. 

He is having success. There are serious losses of ships and munitions in 
the North Atlantic. German armies are making a big sweep toward the Volga River. 

But: Russia is vast. Her armies aren't being destroyed. It's mid-July and 
Hitler isn't showing the power he had last year. So: Prospect is that Hitler will 
fail to conquer Russia in 1942, as he must if he is to escape defeat. 

In the case of Britain..... 

In Egypt: Outcome depends upon which side can supply itself most readily. 
Germans seem to have the edge. But: It may depend on U.S. airplanes ferried in. 

At home: There apparently isn't the organization or equipment for sustained 
air attack on Germany. That probably awaits building up of U.S. air forces there. 

A second front: Being set back by difficulties of supplying Russia. 

In the case of Japan..... 

Military effort apparently confined now to China and the Aleutian Islands. 

Likelihood of an attack on Siberia diminishes as the summer wears on. But; 
It still is logical. That or a very formidable attack on Alaska. 

A southward move isn't indicated by reports reaching here. 

Over-all: War initiative remains with the enemy. U.S. Navy is not yet able 
to show convincing evidence that it is overcoming submarines. Signs are that 
this will be a long and hard war, not a short and cheap one for U.S. 

















As for the situation at home..... 

Gas rations: Permanent system in the East is heading for trouble. Reason: 
Ration books don't limit weekly purchases. So: Human tendency will be to fail to 
Space purchases, to use allotments quickly, then to cry for more. 

Nationwide rationing: It seems more and more certain. Even the President 
is becoming convinced of that fact. It may come before election. 

Fuel outlook: It's uncertain. Optimistic official reports on prospect for 
oil to heat Eastern homes is scarcely justified. There is growing concern over 
the outlook for coal, owing to possible transport troubles. 

Price control: In trouble and probably to stay in trouble as long as U.S. 
is not a dictatorship. Nobody can control prices in a way to satisfy all groups. 

Inflation: Outlook isn't for a runaway inflation. But: It is for creeping 
inflation, for gradually rising prices. On paper a case can be made for expect- 
ing a wild inflation. However: There are many restraints that can be applied. 

Wages: They're unlikely to be placed under any firm ceiling now or later. 

Farm prices: Probably to be boosted by legislation. 

















War demands for materials and men are to pinch more and more. Donald Nel-e 
son won't be able to curb Army-Navy-Maritime Commission orders. He can't very 
well place civilian needs ahead of Army needs regardless of the effect upon ci- 
vilians. 

That just isn't done in wartime. So: Nonwar industries are in for growing 
trouble. Military will move steadily ahead in power. and in size of its demands 
until the war is won. Realigned WPB won't affect that situation. (See page 18.) 





See also pages 16, 20, 32. 
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ATTLE-PROOF of the excellence of American 

airplane design and construction is the oft- 
demonstrated ability of U. S. aircraft to survive 
crippling hits and return to their bases even 
when badly damaged. They can take it, as well 
as dish it out. 


Many of the warplanes now in action on all fronts 
have major subassemblies built by Goodyear Air- 
craft Corporation. Our thirty years’ experience 
in aircraft fabrication has proved of inestimable 
value in meeting the high standards and rigid 
specifications of these airplanes that are now 
showing their superiority in the crucible of war. 


Today our production of wing, tail, fuselage and 
cabin sections; flaps, nacelles, floats and other 
alloy-metal parts; and airships, too, is being in- 
creased as fast as new plant facilities and willing 
hands can accomplish it. A large 
majority of Goodyear aircrafters 
have voluntarily pledged them- 
selves to do their part in achieving 
the nation’s goal of 60,000 war- 
planes this year. 


We have pledged, too, that in every part we will 
maintain the high quality the aviation industry 
associates with all products bearing the Goodyear 
name — quality that keeps ’em flying in battle! 
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The March of the News 





Enforcing Credit Controls . . . Tighter Restrictions on Truck Sales 


. .. Women as Price Educators . .. Army’s Drive for More Doctors 


AEFs in action. American soldiers were 
active on five fronts of the global war. 
In Egypt, U.S. tank crews won the first 
brush between U.S. and German soldiers 
in this war. In Europe, American airmen 
made their first raid on German-held ob- 
jectives. In the Aleutians, the Navy’s sub- 
marines added the fifth Japanese warship 
to their toll in that theater. In Australia, 
General MacArthur’s headquarters report- 
ed a constantly growing Allied air offensive, 
revealed that 284 Japanese planes have 
been downed or seriously damaged since 
April 21, against the loss of 30 Allied 
planes. In China, units of the American 
Air Forces joined with the Chinese to blast 
enemy bases and troop concentrations. 


Behind the guns. Meanwhile, moves 
to strengthen the production offensive of 
the United Nations went swiftly forward. 
America’s Donald Nelson and Britain’s 
Oliver Lyttelton, production chiefs, ap- 
pointed their respective deputies on the 
Combined Resources and Planning Board, 
prepared to translate into action plans for 
pooling production on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Mr. Nelson’s deputy is James S. 
Knowlson and Mr. Lyttelton’s is Sir Robert 
J. Sinclair. Mr. Nelson, busy with “realign- 
ment” of the War Production Board, was 
reported planning an early trip to Britain. 


Credit control. On the domestic front, 
a major war-born control measure took 
hold. Installment buying received its first 
real check as the new credit control sys- 
tem became effective. Under the system, 
most goods bought on charge accounts 
must be paid for by the tenth day of the sec- 
ond month after purchase. Customers pay- 
ing bills by charge accounts or installments 
cannot get additional credit at the store in- 
volved unless outstanding accounts are 
settled within the time limit. 


Inflation control. Hints that more 
drastic actions affecting the pocketbook 
may be taken were dropped by high Gov- 
ernment officials. Said Assistant Treasury 
Secretary John L. Sullivan: If the nation 
cannot meet the $1,000,000,000 monthly 
War Bond quota through a voluntary 
savings plan, the Government will be 
forced to resort to compulsory savings. 
Behind his words lay this assertion by 
Commerce Secretary Jones: The public will 
have upwards of $30,000,000,000 more in- 
come in 19438 than “the value of things for 
which the money can be spent.” Mr. Jones 
called on the people to buy more bonds and 
pay debts to help check inflation. 


Price ceilings. Declaring that few re- 
tailers had complied with the price-posting 
provisions of the price ceiling regulation, 
the Office of Price Administration sent a 
volunteer army of 50,000 women on a 
three-day educational canvass of retail 
stores in five Eastern States. The cam- 
paign, expected to extend to other parts 
of the country, was launched to acquaint 
merchants with details of the price law. 


Auto parts. Restrictions on sale of 
new parts for automobiles and trucks were 
tightened. After July 15, a car or truck 
owner will have to turn in a used part 
before he can buy a new one, will have to 
use the old part if it can be reconditioned. 
Makers of parts for trucks were limited 
to 125 per cent of their sales during the 
corresponding period last year; makers of 





Higher Postal Rates? 
Study by House Committee 


Rates on mail and all Post Office 
services are due for closer scrutiny and 
possible changes upward, develop- 
ments of the last week indicate. The 
background: 

1. House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee struck from its tax bill an authori- 
zation to increase second-class and 
third-class postage rates by 521,800,000 
and $21,000,000 respectively. Action 
was taken after: 

2. Postmaster General Frank C. 
Walker recommended to the Commit- 
tee that it broaden the authorization 
to include a general investigation of 
all postal charges. His proposal was 
referred to: 

3. The House Committee on Post 
Office and Post Roads. A subcommit- 
tee headed bv Representative Ward 
(Dem.), of Maryland, has laid tenta- 
tive plans for the investigation with a 
view to recommending such changes as 
are needed to remedy any inadequacies 
or inequalities in rates. 











spare parts for light trucks and passenger 
cars, to 70 per cent. 


Truck rationing. Sales of heavy trucks 
were restricted also. Defense transporta- 
tion officials ruled that no more than 500 
heavy trucks could be allocated for civilian 
use in any month from the Government- 
controlled pool of automotive equipment. 
The previous rate was 1,600 a month. 
Only 6,000 new heavy trucks are on hand, 
it was revealed. The officials said that the 


entire pool of new trucks of all types 
would be depleted within a year if the 
present rate of distribution were con- 
tinued. So far, 49,248 trucks and trailers 
have been released since the rationing 
program began. 


Reducing paper work. WPB moved to 
reduce the number of forms and question- 
naires flowing out of Washington to the 
crowded desks of business executives. 
Formation of a Committee for the Review 
of Data Requests from Industry was an- 
nounced. It is pledged to recommend abo- 
lition or consolidation of forms when pos- 
sible. 


Draft deferments. More occupations 
were added to the list of “critical occupa- 
tions* by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. Workers in such occupations are 
eligible for—but not guaranteed—draft de- 
ferments. The new list numbers 138, is 
limited to skilled mechanical trades. 


Communications. Immediate investiga- 
tion of national and world telegraph serv- 
ices was ordered by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission at the request 
of the Board of War Communications. 
Object of the investigators is to deter- 
mine how the carriers operate, the extent 
and causes of any inadequacies in service 
which may be uncovered. 


War information. Organization of the 
Office of War Information, headed by 
Elmer Davis, was completed with ap- 
pointment of Gardner Cowles, Jr., as 
assistant director in charge of domestic 
operations. The new agency, set up by 
presidential order to help eliminate con- 
fusion in Government news dissemination, 
is divided into three main groups: Do- 
mestic Operations; Overseas Operations, 
headed by Robert Sherwood; and Policy 
Development, headed by Archibald Mac- 
Leish. 


Doctors for Army. The Army’s acute 
need for doctors brought a new procedure 
to induce physicians to accept commis- 
sions. The District of Columbia’s local 
Office of Procurement and Assignment 
joined with the local Medical Officer Re- 
cruiting Board in writing letters to about 
400 Washington doctors inviting them to 
consider commissions in the Army’s Medi- 
cal Corps. The national Office of Procure- 
ment and Assignment has indicated that 
physicians may be drafted if the Army’s re- 
quirements are not met by enlistments. 
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PoWER—SPEED--in greater measure for transporta- 
tion—everywhere freedom from hampering weight 
—visioned by the designer with an eye to the 
future—millions of pounds of phenomenally light 


magnesium now drawn by Dow from ocean 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


water for our victory drive—vast quantities ready a 
4 MIDLAND, MICH. 


for the faster, freer tempo of life—in industry, i Sa] 


to a TRADE 
on the farm, in the home—when peace is won. “a <> 
MARK 





The Lightest Structural Metal... One-third Lighter Than Any Other in Common Use 



















































Weve Beem Asked: 









HOW TO GET EXTRA GASOLINE RATIONS 


(A permanent system of gasoline ration- 
ing now is being put into operation along 
the Eastern Seaboard. Some 10,000,000 
automobile owners are registered and hold 
basic ration books. The pattern worked 
out for rationing gasoline in the East 
soon is expected to apply to the Far West 
and, eventually, to other sections of the 
country.) 


What happens if the basic four-gallon-a- 
week ration isn’t enough? 


All motorists in the rationed area can 
apply for supplemental or special rations. 


Who can get an extra ration? 


Anyone who drives more than 150 miles 
a month in connection with his work and 
who shares his car with three others or 
who can show that he cannot share his 
car with others. 


What constitutes an acceptable ride- 
sharing arrangement? 


At least four persons, including the driver, 
must regularly be carried to and from 
work. Each person in the group must cer- 
tify to his participation in the ride-sharing 
arrangement by signing the application for 
supplemental rations. The group can in- 
clude four car owners each of whom uses 
his car to carry the group one week in 
four. In such cases, each group member 
would be entitled to extra rations only if 
the group driving amounted to more than 
600 miles a month. 


Suppose only three persons make up the 
car-sharing group? 


Then, before a supplemental ration will 
be issued, the car owner must establish that 
a fourth could not be carried because the 
ear would not hold four, or because a 
fourth person could not be found to share 
the car at the hours and over the route 
driven. 


How about those who work odd hours and 
can find no one to share their cars? 


If the owner can show that the absence of 
a fixed place of work, or the necessity of 
traveling at unusual or irregular hours, 
make it impossible to find passengers, a 
supplemental ration will be issued. 


What if trolley, bus or train transporta- 
tion is available? 


To get a supplemental ration, a car owner 
who does not share his car must show that 
there is no other “reasonably adequate” 
means of transportation available or that 
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available other means are inadequate be- 
cause of location, work schedules or over- 
crowded conditions. 


Can families with two cars get extra 
gasoline? 


Yes, but the local ration boards assume 
that each car will be driven 150 miles a 
month on a basic four-gallon weekly ra- 
tion. To get extra rations, the two-car 
family must show either that one member 
of the family drives more than 300 miles 
a month in connection with his work or 
that the second car is used to a substantial 
extent in the work of a second member 
of the family. 


Is there a limit to the amount of extra ra- 
tions that can be obtained? 


Yes, the total mileage allowed car. owners 
is 470 miles a month—computed at the 
rate of 15 miles to the gallon—except for 
those persons who use their cars in con- 
nection with certain types of essential 
work. 


What about salesmen who use their cars 
to cover big territories? 


Traveling salesmen are in the preferred 
category and can obtain as much gasoline 
as they need if they are selling necessary 
productive equipment for farms, factories, 
mines, oil wells; lumber camps and similar 
establishments, or if they sell medical sup- 
plies where the marketing of such equip- 
ment or supplies by salesmen is essential 
to the war effort. 


How about union organizers? 


Representatives of labor organizations are 
in the preferred category and can obtain 
gasoline for all business driving necessary 
to the maintenance of peaceful industrial 
relations. The same privilege is extended 
to representatives of employers and em- 
ployer organizations. 


Are there special provisions for construc- 
tion and building trades workers? 


Yes, engineers, architects, technicians, 
supervisors, repair and maintenance men 
or other workers are provided with as 
much gasoline as they need to supply 
services or to transport materials and 
equipment for construction, repair, instal- 
lation or maintenance. 


What about public officials? 


Federal, State and local government offi- 
cials—elective or appointed—can obtain 
unlimited rations—where such rations are 


needed for performing official business in 
a privately owned car. The extra ration 
is not available for traveling between 
homes and offices. The same ration is 
being granted to mail carriers and public 
school teachers and school officials for the 
performance of required official duties 
which necessitate travel from one school 
to another. 


How about candidates for public office? 


A special gasoline ration for campaigning, 
will be issued to bona fide candidates for 
public office. Special rations also are avail- 
able to carry persons to and from polling 
places and to permit persons to act as 
election officials or poll watchers. 


How are physicians and ministers pro- 
vided for? 


As much gasoline as necessary is available 
for physicians, surgeons, dentists, osteo- 
paths, chiropractors, midwives, veterinari- 
ans and public health nurses on professional 
calls. It also will be provided to licensed 
funeral directors and embalmers. Ministers 
and other religious practitioners also can 
secure all necessary gasoline. 


What ration is provided for trucks? 


As much as necessary. But no application 
for a ration for a truck which is subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will be approved unless 
the application bears the written approval 
of a local allocation office of the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 


What about employes’ cars used for 
company business? 


Employes, including executives, techni- 
cians and office workers, who use their cars 
traveling to or from plants engaged in es- 
sential work will be given whatever gaso- 
line is necessary for their work. 


What happens if motorists no longer 
need extra rations? 


All coupon books entitling car owners to 
supplemental rations are good for three 
months only. Before the end of each three- 
month period, car owners must apply for 
new supplemental books. If car owners 
have changed places of work or methods 
of transportation, the extra rations will b 
increased or decreased accordingly. 


What about a company car? 


Rations will be issued for company-owned 
cars based on the average monthly mileage 
driven in the rationed area. 
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STEADY SHOWER of oil must protect this gear 

set from crushing loads. Socony-Vacuum has 

created unique oils to do this job — Gargoyle Com- 
pounds. 


three 
hree- 
: Bao The gears pictured above help roll out steel. They 
hods must stand crushing tooth pressures. This calls for 
a lubricant with maximum film strength. 
Gargoyle Compounds are ideal for this job. They 
combine maximum film strength with stability 
needed to give long oil life in circulation systems. 
Thisis one more example of how Socony- Vacuum’s 
76 years’ experience has resulted in a correct oil for 
every machine made. SOCONY-VACUUM OILCo., INC. 
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Miracle in the night 


i. is night at a hidden airfield. 


A huge bomber rolls forth and roars 
down the dark runway. Hours later it 
returns and circles above the field. Not a 
light shows—yet its wheels unerringly 
find the runway its pilot never sees. 

How can men fly like this? How can 
they take off in darkness, accurately bomb 
their objectives, return to an unmarked 
field, land safely without lights? 

The answer, of course, is instruments — 
precise, delicate dials and indicators that 
are theeyes and ears of our fighting forces. 

In the cockpit of every American 
bomber are more than 200 of these in- 
struments. In ships, submarines, tanks, 
in every type of artillery, instruments 
perform a thousand essential tasks. This, 
truly, is a war of instruments. 

If we are to have planes and tanks and 
fighting machines by the thousands, we 
must have instruments by the millions, 
Before the war, America had no facilities 
for making electrical instruments on such 
a tremendous scale— yet today, America 
is getting the instruments it needs. And, 
Westinghouse is proud to be contribut- 
ing to this vital war effort. 


In Westinghouse plants long devoted 
to instrument manufacture, and in others 
now converted to that task, delicate, 
precise hand workmanship has been put 
on a mass-production basis—the job 
men used to say could never be done. 

Westinghouse is doing this job 24 
hours every day. 

Again it’s Westinghouse 
“know how” 


On sea and land and in the air, wher- 
ever American troops go into action, 


Westinghouse “‘know how” is on the job. 


What is this “know how’’? It is the 
ability to get things done in the best 
possible way. It is a combination of 
pride of craftsmanship, untiring research, 
industrial ingenuity, and a world of 
experience. 


“know how” 
has a single task and a single aim: to 
provide the weapons and tools that will 
keep freedom alive in America and 
throughout the world. 


Today, Westinghouse 


Westinghouse © 


Every Westinghouse plant is producing equipment for the 
Army, Navy, or Merchant Marine. Here are some examples : 


Blackout Plant Air-Conditioning 
Equipment 

Naval Ordnance 

Field Hospital X-Ray Equipment 

Army Camp Refrigerators 

Instruments for Battleships 

Aircraft Instruments 


Binoculars 

Mercury Vapor Lamps 

Military Radio 

Marine Turbines and 
Gears : 

Fluorescent Lighting 

Tank Equipment 


Ship Searchlights 
Water Coolers 
Ignitron Rectifiers 
Motors and Controls 
Armor-Piercing Shot 
Electronic Tubes 


Steam Condensers 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Plants in 25 cities — offices everywhere 
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DRAFTING FAMILY MEN: 
WHEN THEY WILL BE NEEDED 


Prospects of Filling the 1942 Quota From the Unmarried Group 


Course of war and extent 
of losses as determining 
factors in calling fathers 


This nation’s man power is large enough 
to support an Army and Navy of nearly 
10,000,000 men without drawing heavily 
upon married men with children. 

That fact is apparent from an analysis 
of man-power figures now available. It 
has a very personal meaning for millions 
of American families. It is most timely be- 
cause draft boards in some areas are con- 
tinuing to call into service men who are 
married and who have families. 

Married men now being drafted are 
likely to stay in the service. They are be- 
ing taken out of local pools of men that 
were built up prior to the recent changes 
in the Selective Service Act. Regulations 
to give force to changes in the draft law 
will be issued soon, probably by August 1. 

After that, if not before, the classes of 
men in order of their draft will be as fol- 
lows: First, single men without dependents. 
Second, single men with dependents, such 
as fathers and mothers. Third, married 
men without children. Finally, married 
men with children. 

This order for drafting men centers at- 
tention upon the available supply of 
physically fit men in the different groups, 
as measured against the demand for men 
to be made by the Army and Navy. The 
demand figures are available, so far as 
announced. The man-power supply figures, 
by classes, and by physical fitness are 
made available by Senator Taft (Rep.), 
of Ohio. These figures admittedly are not 
exact. None can be in this field. They do, 
however, give an approximation of the 
supply of men in relation to the demand 
for men. 

Thus the situation is as follows: 

The 1942 demand for men. This de- 
mand is estimated officially at 3,400,000. 
That is over and above the 2,000,000 men 
mM service on Jan. 1, 1942. It probably is 
a low estimate, judged by the size of re- 
cent monthly draft calls. However, that 
is the figure used by Brig. Gen. Frank J. 
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McSherry, who is director of operations of 
the War Manpower Commission. 

The 1942 supply of men. There are 
registered for military service 27,200,000 
men aged 20 through 44. Of these men 
4,795,000 are estimated to be single, 
physically fit, without dependents and not 
in essential occupations. However, of this 
number, 1,200,000 entered service between 
the date of the first draft registration and 
Jan. 1, 1942. This means that about §,- 


595,000 men, single, physically fit, and 
with no claimed dependents and in non- 
essential work are available for draft in 
1942. In addition, the Army is starting to 
take men with minor physical defects. 
These are so-called 1-B men. The estimate 
is that about 300,000 will be taken this 
year. Here, then, is a total available supply 
of single men amounting to 3,895,000, who 
can qualify for military service. 

The result is this. There is an officially 
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estimated demand for 3,400,000 men. There 
is an approximate supply of 3,895,000 men, 
without calling upon married men or men 
with other dependents, available in 1942. 
That means 495,000 more single men are 
available than are needed if the military 
demand is no larger than reported. Of 
course, if that demand is greater, then 
this surplus of single men may become a 
deficit. The fact is that recent monthly 
draft quotas suggest that many more than 
3,400,000 men will enter the Army and 
Navy in 1942, That can mean a speed-up 
in the call for single men. 

Next comes the question of 1943. 

The 1943 demand for men. This de- 
mang is estimated officially at 3,500,000. 
That is over and above men who will be 
in service on Jan. 1, 1943. Again, this figure 
appears conservative. It may be increased, 
depeading upon the course of the war or 
the size of losses. It is very unlikely to be 
reduced. 

The 1943 supply of men. Here the situ- 
ation starts to become more complicated. 
To begin with, there will be an estimated 
495,000 single, physically fit men and 
single men with minor physical defects 
carried over from 1942. Then an estimated 
1,200,000 men who are 19 this year will 
become 20 and eligible for military service 
during 1943. But, of this number, the esti- 
mate given by Senator Taft is that only 
648,000 will be physically fit and without 
dependents, plus another 144,000 with 
minor physical defects. Of those, it is 
estimated that only about 20 per cent will 
be called. So that gives 676,000 new men, 
plus 495,000 carry-overs, or a total of 
1,171,000 men to fill 3,500,000 places. 

The result is this. There will be a short- 
age of single men, physically fit and with- 
out dependents. This shortage will total 
about 2,329,000 on the basis of Senator 
Taft’s estimates. That raises the question 
of where these men will be found. The 
man-power situation then looks about like 
the one that follows. These again are esti- 
mates obtained by Senator Taft, who made 
a close study of the whole draft problem. 

Unmarried men with dependents. These 
men, during 1943, will approximate 1,- 
301,000. But of that number only about 
595,000 will be physically fit and not en- 
gaged in an essential occupation. That 
again is on the basis of best available 
estimates. If all of these men are taken 
it still leaves 1,734,000 men to be found to 
meet the 3,500,000 quota set for 1943. 

Married men without children. Under 
the newly outlined draft policies these 
men would be next in line for call. Their 
number in the age group 20 through 44 
is estimated at 2,784,000. That seems low 
by about 1,000,000 on the basis of census 
figures, but it is the figure used by Senator 
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Taft. Of this estimated number there 
would be about 1,315,000 physically fit. 
That means a supply of 1,315,000 married 
men without children and without essen- 
tial jobs to meet a demand of 1,734,000. 
It leaves about 419,000 men to come from 
among married men with children. 

Married men with children. The total 
of these is estimated by Senator Taft at 
13,187,000. Of that number the physically 
fit men, not in essential war jobs, would be 
about 5,000,000. But demand would be 
only 419,000, so that a relatively small 
number would be called. 

Here, however, another factor enters. 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR TAFT 
. . Statistics behind the men 


This is the status of 18 and 19-year-old 
youths. The Army wants to draft men in 
this group. If Congress agrees, as it may 
after election, there would be available for 
service 2,400,000 new registrants, of whom 
about 1,352,000 would qualify on the 
basis of Senator Taft’s calculations. 

The draft of 18 and 19-year-olds would 
provide almost enough men to meet the 
1943 needs of the Army and Navy. With 
these youths, only 382,000 married men 
without children would be needed in 1943. 
No call on married men with children 
would be necessary, provided the demand 
for men is no larger than now estimated 


officially. 







The 1944 demand for men. So far 
there are no official announcements on the 
number of men expected to be called jn 
1944. It is a reasonable assumption that 
the 1944 demand for men will depend on 
the size of the losses and the replacements 
necessary to maintain the Army at a peak 
strength of about 10,000,000 men. 

The 1944 supply of men. Youths now 
16 years old will be 18 in 1944. If Congress 
by then has decided to draft men in this 
age group, there will be about 676,000 more 
young men available for service in 1944. 
And if, as expected, 18 and 19-year-olds 
are called in 1943, about 933,000 married 
men without children still will be available 
in 1944. 

All these figures show that, by the end 
of 1944, the armed forces can have in- 
ducted approximately 10,509,000 men 
without dipping into the group of .married 
men with children. 

Thus, on the basis of Senator Taft’s 
estimates, it appears now that only a long 
war with heavy losses will force the service 
to take married men with children. All es- 
timates in this field, of course, are neces- 
sarily rough. No exact figures are available. 

The quota system. There is another fac- 
tor that affects the draft status of married 
men. That is the operation of the quota 
system in each local board. Some local 
boards are exhausting their pools of un- 
married men. To fill their quotas they 
have been forced to reclassify married 
men, whose families are financially inde- 
pendent, from 3-A to 1-A. While this has 
been going on, other boards have been 
able to meet their quotas without dipping 
into their supplies of 3-A men. 

Under the new policy of deferring all 
married men until unmarried men have 
been called up, each local board will be 
expected to appeal to its State Director 
of Selective Service whenever it cannot 
fill its quota with unmarried men. The 
purpose is to prevent some boards from 
inducting married men while other boards 
still have unmarried men available. 

Married men now in 1-A. For this 
group of men whose wives and children 
are financially independent and for some 
others whom the local boards already have 
begun to classify, the new policy of group 
deferment apparently will not apply. While 
originally it appeared that Selective Serv- 
ice was to give these men the right to 
appeal their classifications on the basis of 
the new policy, indications now are that 
no appeal will be permitted. 

The new policy of permitting deferment 
for family as well as financial reasons will 
apply only to men for whom the process 
of classification has not yet begun—mostly 
the 36 through 44-year-olds—and the men 
now classified as 3-A or 3-B. 
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Nazis on the 
Sabotaging Our War Effort 


Nationwide Drive by Government to Track Down Axis Agents 


Methods used by spies 
to hide their work revealed. 
Roundup of 3,853 aliens 


The eight saboteurs rounded up by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation after they 
landed from Nazi submarines on Florida 
and New York beaches were only indi- 
vidual units in a band of enemy agents 
which is working steadily from within to 
cripple America’s war effort. Half a dozen 
departments of the Federal Government 
are waging a continuing battle against 
them. 

Most of this work goes on far behind the 
headlines and is never publicized. Time 
after time, saboteurs have been plucked 
quietly out of war plants. That they thus 
far have done so little damage is due to 
the ceaseless vigilance of the FBI, the 
Army and Navy intelligence units, the 
Secret Service and the various controls 
over money and information worked out 
by the Treasury, the Office of Censorship 
and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. No explosion like that of Black 
Tom in the last war has yet occurred. 

But the dread of one is ever present. 
The eight submarine-traveling agents tried 
by Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy’s military 
commission had friends already in the 
country with whom they planned to work. 
There is no certainty that other subma- 
rines have not unloaded other agents on 
lonely beaches. In spite of alert watches on 
all ocean fronts more saboteurs may have 
slipped through. 

The groundwork for enemy activity in- 
side America was laid long before the 
nation went to war. German, Japanese and 
Italian consular offices fed money and 
propaganda into the hands of active 
workers for the Axis cause. The German- 
American Bund and numerous other Axis- 
affiliated agencies flourished. The FBI is 
still trying to root out their members. 
There were many thousands of them. 
They are better concealed now and often 
work behind such fronts as “singing so- 
cieties.” A series of raids now under way 
is rounding them up by the dozens. 

Precautions against the saboteur have 
been worked out during the last three 
years. By now, special guards have been 
stationed around every war plant in the 
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Home Front: 


country. During the first six months of the 
war,48 persons were sentenced for espionage, 
10 on charges of sabotage and 9 for acting 
as agents for enemy countries. 

This was only a start. The Justice De- 
partment has rounded up 3,853 alien en- 
emies and hauled them off to concentra- 
tion camps or put them under strict pa- 
role. It is moving to take citizenship away 
from 65 naturalized citizens and has roped 
in 9,405 Japanese, Germans and Italians 
suspected of disloyalty. All types of new 
cases are developing from the present 
wholesale drives. Even before General Mc- 
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GENERAL McCOY 
The spies sang and hunted 


Coy’s military commission locked its doors 
against Elmer Davis’s Office of War In- 
formation and went to work in secret on 
the eight Nazis who had been turned over 
to it, the Justice Department already had 
prosecuted six separate cases of espionage. 
One of these cases hit a spy ring that 
involved members of the Bund in Hart- 
ford, Conn. Two men already have been 
convicted there, two others are about to 
go on trial, and a fifth, Wilhelm Kunze, 
national leader of the Bund, has just 
been arrested in Mexico. 
When a Bund local was organized in 










nearby Bridgeport, the organization’s 
newspaper printed: “We have now suc- 
ceeded in establishing ourselves in the 
armament center of America.” Much testi- 
mony was accumulated by the Dies Com- 
mittee that Bund members had discussed 
plans for wide-scale sabotage in the event 
of war between the U.S. and Germany. 

Sabotage usually is well covered, hard 
to trace. In a bomber plant, planes showed 
up with certain important wires clipped. 
The wires might have been broken acci- 
dentally save that they were broken with 
such regularity. And then the saboteur got 
too bold. He drew a neat little swastika 
beside his handiwork. The FBI combed 
the personnel files until it found a man 
who had done sign painting. Agents were 
planted around him at his work. They 
caught him in the act of clipping a wire. 

In a Navy torpedo station, an inoffen- 
sive-looking little man was arrested. He 
had poured a dash of emery dust into the 
oil used to lubricate the gyro mechanism of 
a torpedo. The torpedo looked like any 
other and could be fired in the same way. 
But it wouldn’t hit the target. The gyro 
mechanism was supposed to hold it on 
its course, but the emery dust would keep 
the mechanism from working. 

All sorts of things have been turned up 
by FBI’s raids: cameras, short-wave send- 
ing sets, arms. A raid on the Edgewater 
Colony Association, Edgewater, N. J., 
pulled in a big group of German aliens 
along with 30 rubber boats, maps of inland 
waterways, field glasses and arms and am- 
munition. The camp was on the bank of 
the Hudson, just across the river from 
upper Manhattan. This was two months 
before federal agents began the national 
drive to wipe out the Bund, a drive which 
won indictments from a federal grand jury 
in New York against 29 Bund leaders in 
eight States and is intended to take away 
American citizenship from 25 other na- 
tional and regional chieftains. Draft and 
registration violations were charged against 
those indicted. With this indictment, fed- 
eral officials said the Bund was now hiding 
behind subterfuges like singing societies 
and sports clubs. 

Many Nazi agents, including some of 
those recruited in the United States, have 
been trained in special spy schools. Here 
they are given rigorous physical training, 
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THIS IS WAR . . . IN WASHINGTON: 








THE SABOTEURS ARRIVE... 


taught to jump from a moving car or 
train without injury, taught to drive well- 
known makes of cars, how to use para- 
chutes, taught various languages. They 
study the silhouettes of warships, are given 
special training in the use of disguises. 

One phase of their study covers the use 
of explosives, with especial emphasis upon 
detonators. They learn how to improvise 
destructive charges and are given practi- 
cal experiments in blowing up _ bridges, 
railway points and plants. 

The battle against them is being fought 
not only inside the United States, but 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. A 
spy ring cracked in the Caribbean by 
Army and Navy intelligence men had 
ramifications which included a prominent 
British businessman and a trusted Ameri- 
can employe of the Panama Canal. 

In the South American field, particu- 
larly, the efforts to handicap spies by cut- 
ting off their sources of funds has drawn 
the Treasury into a prominent role through 
its handling of monetary and trade con- 
trols. Long before the war, Germany had 
sent spies and agents into many countries 
and had them become naturalized citizens 
of the countries in which they were to 
operate. The Treasury found that quite a 
few United States concerns operating in 
South America, and wholly owned by 
American citizens, or neutral citizens, 
were indirectly controlled by the Axis. In 
humerous instances, American citizens 
were removed from control of corporations 
in which there were substantial German 
interests. 

A hundred American citizens were dis- 
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SECRECY OF SABOTAGE TRIAL— 








. . - ENTER JUSTICE COURT... 





—Harris & Ewing, Acme 
. . with little else for Mr. Davis 
to tell the people about the trial 


missed from one firm, five of them key 
executives and three of them men who 
drew salaries of more than $50,000 a year. 
A number of law offices have been sub- 
jected to intensive investigation. The law 
office of the principal attorney for the 
German-American Bund was _ ordered 


closed,.and patent attorneys for another 
German-dominated firm were required to 
liquidate the firm. 

The Treasury took over most of the files 
and records of the Bund, blocked the ac- 
counts of most of its officers and many of 
its prominent members, almost all of them 
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- - . LIVE BEHIND BARS... 


American citizens. It closed the Bund 
publishing company and its printing com- 
pany. Funds also have been blocked for a 
large number of American citizens who 
dealt in travel agencies and currency, and 
for Americans who were representatives of 
German companies. 

One of the firms which the Treasury 
took over had served as a tool for I. G. 
Farbenindustrie in this country since 1929. 
Stock in the firm was 97 per cent German- 
owned. Legal ownership had been placed 
in a Swiss holding corporation. The ex- 
ecutive personnel in the firm were Germans 
who were sent to this country, took out 
citizenship here, married Americans, 
formed strong social ties. Technical per- 
sonnel were mostly Germans, sent here 
from Germany. 

As the war approached, the German 
Government made use of the firm for 
espionage. Persons were carried on the 
pay roll who were unknown to the com- 
pany. German agents would be fed into 
the country, hired by the firm for a few 
months and moved on. The traffic was 
constant. The Treasury took over the firm, 
had it operated under license for a few 
months, but this did’ not work satis- 
factorily. It finally went through the firm, 
weeded out the undesirables, replaced 
them with loyal Americans and vested 
control of the property in the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

In their continuing war against spies 
and saboteurs, the Government agencies 
are finding the army of them already in- 
side America far harder to cope with than 
the few who manage to land from U-boats. 
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RISING POWER OF ARMY, NAVY 
OVER PRODUCTION CONTROLS 


Idea of a Civilian Ministry of Supply Ended With Realignment of WPB 


Lineup of officials 
who make contracts 
and direct purchases 


A new shift in the center of gravity of 
power is to take place within this Govern- 
ment. This shift, on the basis of present 
trends, will be away from civilian power 
and toward increased power for the mili- 
tary, when it comes. 

The realignment of work and personali- 
ties within the War Production Board 
marks the definite end of the idea of a 
civilian ministry of supply that would do 
everything but actually fight the war. This 
change was foreshadowed by the earlier 
transfer to the armed services of impor- 
tant WPB officials. 

But this latest change apparently set- 
tles nothing, is likely to be followed by 
others. Policy and performance still are 
separate, with no direct link between 
them. The services think that link should 
be forged—and soon. 

Civilian officials retain power 
over the division of raw materials. They 
can say who gets steel or copper or lum- 


broad 


and in what 
order. They also retain power to report 
progress in the arms effort and they de 
termine policy by production planning. 
Military officials decide what finished 
matertals they need and in what amounts 
and in what order. They hold power to 
negotiate and to sign actual contracts. 


ber or other commodities 


They do the actual spending of money. 
With this responsibility, they are saying 
that they must have a greater voice in 
policy-making councils. They insist, too, 
that they must have at least a consulting 
voice in the division of raw materials be- 
tween civilian industry and war industries. 
The outlook is that events in the period 
just ahead may force greater recognition 
for the military viewpoint. Such, at least, 
is the prediction in informed quarters. 
When the choice is made between military 
and civilian needs, the Army and Navy 
want to be heard and to have power to 
act. At present, the following lineup of 
personalities and power emerges from the 
latest realignment of war organization. 
Donald M. Nelson. Mr. Nelson is chair- 
man of the War Production Board. He 
holds a broad grant of authority from 





WPB CHIEF DONALD NELSON AND SENATORS 
(Norris of Nebraska, Thomas of Oklahoma, Gillette of lowa) 
Materials and authority on the “‘critical’’ list 


President Roosevelt in the field of con- 
trolling raw materials. Under that author- 
ity he has issued orders that are forcing 
most of this country’s metal-using fae- 
tories to convert to war work or shut down. 
However, Mr. Nelson lacks authority to 
enter into contracts or to spend money for 
materials. His, essentially, is a planning 
job and a job of directing the flow of raw 
materials, principally to civilian industries. 

On Mr. Nelson’s board are representa- 
tives of the War, Navy and Commerce 
Departments, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and the Board of Economic War- | 
fare. But WPB itself contains none of the | 





generals and admirals who must carry out 
policy. 

Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell. Gen- 
eral Somervell heads the Army’s Services 
of Supply. His organization negotiates con- 
tracts with industry. It supervises the ful- 
fillment of these contracts. It spends the 
money to equip, house, transport and sup- 
ply the American Army in the field. 

General Somervell has, or soon will have, 
nearly $80,000,000,000 to spend. His de- 
mand for raw materials, for machine ca- | 
pacity, for goods of all kinds, is almost | 
insatiable. He has to provide the weapons | 
that eventually will overwhelm Germany | 
and Japan. And he supplies some specially 
trained troops, too. This is a very practi- 
cal operating job of immense scope. 

But, under the present organization, 
General Somervell is told where he must 
contract and where he can expand by an 
agency in which he has only an indirect 
voice. 

Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols. General 
Echols is head of the Army Air Forces 
materiel command. He makes the con 
tracts, spends the money and _ supervises 
the production of airplanes and parts. His 
is the job of spending nearly $47,000,000; 
000 on these items. Again, the demand for 
raw materials is immense. This, too, is al 
operating job as well as a planning job, 
but plans must fit the decisions of others. 

Vice Admiral S. M. Robinson. Admiral 
Robinson does for the Navy what Gener- 
als Somervell and Echols do for the Army. 
As Chief of Procurement and Materiel, 
his job is to procure and guide production 
of ships, ordnance, aircraft and other sup- 
plies. He has nearly $46,000,000,000 to 
spend. His desire is to translate that money 
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into naval equipment as fast as possible, 
and he cannot be too concerned with the 
effect of that operation upon civilians. 

Rear Admiral Emory S. Land. As chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission, Ad- 
miral Land is responsible for producing 
merchant ships. Vice Chairman Howard 
L. Vickery is directly in charge of build- 
ing. These officials have nearly $8,500,000- 
000 to spend, but WPB tells them how 
much steel plate they can buy. 

Here, then, are five men heading five 
organizations, all competing for a steadily 
shrinking supply of raw materials. 

At the top sits Mr. Nelson with the 
War Production Board. Under the latest 
realignment, this agency proposes to de- 
termine production policy and to enforce 
that policy by distributing all raw ma- 
terials). WPB also will determine civilian 
needs and provide for them. 

Mr. Nelson’s principal aides are civilians, 
William L. Batt and James S. Knowlson, 
each designated a vice chairman. There 
also will be a deputy chairman to keep 
track of production progress and another 
deputy to head the Smaller War Plants 
Corp., set up by Congress to keep small 
factories operating on war orders. WPB’s 
operating functions will be under Amory 
Houghton as Director General of Oper- 
ations. 

On paper, this setup has final authority, 
but in practice this authority already has 
been challenged and prospects are that it 
will be challenged again. 

First is the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board. Here is the agency that co-ordinates 
the demands of the services for raw ma- 
terials and machinery. This agency is 





ADMIRAL ROBINSON 
To spend: $46,000,000,000 
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headed by a civilian, Ferdinand Eberstadt, 
but has military men for members. It 
handles priority ratings for the services, 
determines which service gets what ma- 
terial and in what order. 

WPB organization plans once called for 
the absorption of this Board into the ci- 
vilian group. At the last minute the change 
did not occur. The services are understood 
to have objected to surrendering priority 
functions. Thus WPB retreated at this 
point, although Mr. Nelson says WPB re- 
lations with the Board are under study. 

Power over actual production already 
has left WPB. This shift troubles some 
Senators, and when Mr. Nelson appeared 
before the Special Senate Committee In- 
vestigating National Defense he was ques- 
tioned closely on this point. Senator Tru- 
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GENERAL SOMERVELL 
- - - $80,000,000,000 ... 


man (Dem.), of Missouri, commented: 

“We want you to have this thing in the 
hands of civilians, not in the hands of 
‘brass hats.’ ” 

Mr. Nelson sought to quiet their fears 
by explaining that the shift in power was 
his own choice, that he now has his own 
men guiding production for war. 

Services of Supply. Results of this 
policy are most evident in General Somer- 
vell’s Services of Supply. This Army com- 
mand has swallowed a large part of WPB’s 
old production organization and placed it 
under Army orders. 

Men transferred include: Brig. General 
William H. Harrison as head of SOS pro- 
curement and distribution; Col. Douglas 
MacKeachie and Col. A. J. Browning, SOS 
purchasing officiale; Maj. William Knight, 
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GENERAL ECHOLS 
--. and $47,000,000,000 


onetime chief of the old OPM tank branch 
and now head of tank and combat vehicle 
production for the Army, and A. R. 
Glancy, civilian chief of the SOS produc- 
tion bank. 

Admiral Robinson took Frank Folsom 
from WPB and placed him as a civilian in 
charge of Navy procurement. Furthermore, 
Mr. Nelson’s predecessor, William S. Knud- 
sen, is now chief of production for the War 
Department, with the military rank of 
lieutenant general. 

General Somervell’s command is de- 
veloping as the major purchasing and pro- 
duction agency in the entire war program. 
It has divisions that deal with factory out- 
put, with lend-lease orders, with new 
weapons, with man power and with trans- 
portation. It has taken over almost all 
functions of a ministry of supply. 

Now: Mr. Nelson proposes to supervise 
those functions by keeping a tight hold 
over the supplies of steel and copper and 
machine tools that Gen. Somervell needs 
to complete his program. Mr. Nelson pro- 
poses to exercise the same supervision over 
Admiral Robinson in the Navy and Ad- 
miral Land in the Maritime Commission. 

Yet these officials are responsible for 
determining how many ships and tanks 
and planes are needed to win the war and 
when they must be delivered. In the face 
of this responsibility, prospects are that 
civilian requirements will have to take a 
back seat to demands from these officials. 
Indications are strong that, when ques- 
tions of strategy arise, Mr. Nelson will be 
forced to listen more and more to the 
Army and Navy when available materials 
come to be divided. 
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Why Leon Henderson 
and Congress Disagree 


Difficulties of Trying to Control Prices in Face 
Of Opposition From Powerful Pressure Groups 


Antagonism over job 
appointments. Signs of 
reorganization in OPA 


The official who now is in deepest trouble 
is Leon Henderson. Mr. Henderson has the 
job of regimenting the lives of 130,000,000 
Americans to a war pattern. 

That job is proving extremely difficult, 
much more difficult than the job of con- 
verting American industry to war work. 
The reason is that the American people, 
even in wartime, apparently don’t like to 
be told how much gasoline they 
or how much sugar they can eat, or what 
prices they can charge for goods, or what 
prices they 

Yet, in the experience of 
every other nation suggests that it is nec- 
essary to control prices and to regiment 
people. Leon Henderson drew the job of 
trying to do in the United States what 
government is doing in England and Ger- 


can buy 


can pay for goods. 


modern war, 


many and Italy and Japan, not to men- 
tion Russia. 
Mr. Henderson hasn’t gone very far 


with his job vet. He has tried a little ra- 
tioning on a limited basis. He has imposed 
price ceilings which have been 


in general effect only a few 
weeks and already are being 


But even so his 
multiply. Farmers 
don’t support him because he 
wants to keep farm prices from 
skyrocketing. leaders 
don’t go along with him be- 
cause he believes that 
limit to wage rises is 
sary. And 
that a big bloc of Congress- 
men doesn’t like him for a 
number of reasons. 

This bloc has tied up tem- 
porarily Mr. Henderson’s ap- 
propriation for running his 
Price Administration. There is 
to be some reduction of the 
funds requested for enforce- 
ment. Some of the bloc 


punctured, 
troubles 


Labor 


some 
neces- 
out 


now it turns 


mem- 
bers have suggested to the 
President that his OPA might 


fare better in Congress with 
a new set of officials in charge, 
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There is an obvious growth of antagonism 
between Congress and the Price 
istrator. 


Admin- 


What is the basis of this disagreement? 
Why the flurry of argument and ill feel- 
ing? Is this something temporary? 

The answer that emerges from. testi- 
mony of Mr. Henderson and from com- 
ments of his friends is the one that follows. 

The Henderson side. You cannot con- 
trol prices or ration goods by compromise. 
Either prices are controlled or they aren’t 
controlled. Give a concession to one group 
and it results in demands for concessions 
from others. Then control is gone. Neither 
is it possible to play favorites. It was un- 
fortunate, but not the fault of OPA, that 
Congressmen got in trouble over X cards 
for gasoline. 

Likewise, you can’t play politics with 
price control or rationing once the public 
is convinced that politicians are controlling 
appointments, or getting favors, or making 
demands, it will balk at regimentation and 
sacrifices. Price control is a control of life 
or death from many business firms. Ra- 
tioning is the same. That power cannot be 
abused on any political basis. 

If toes of farm leaders or labor leaders 


or business leaders or political leaders are 
stepped on, that is unfortunate, but it may 
be necessary. The price of control against 
inflation is some restraint on group and in- 
dividual interests. 

The Congress side. Here the expres. 
sions of opinion are many and varied. One 


prominent 


Democratic Senator 


contends 


that, if Leon Henderson were doing his job 


correctly, 


there would not be so many 


letters of complaint coming from the folks 
back home. 


There is widespread complaint in both 


the Senate 
crats and Republicans, that Mr. 
son’s organization is loaded wi 
attorneys 
administrators.” 


and 


and House, from both Demo- 


Hender- 
th professors 
“invarially are 


Ww ho poor 


Congressmen insist that 


Mr. Henderson goes around wit) a chip on 


his shoulder, 
stead of co-operative. 


that he is argumentative in- 
There is the state- 


ment of a very prominent Democratic Sen- 


ator that the head of OPA, 
private assurances to the contrary 


after giving 


> went 


ahead and appointed to important posi- 


tions his 


“personal friends and _ cronies, 


college mates and people from the ‘social _ 


worker’ 


group.” 
The attitude of an 


important bloc in 


Congress simmers down to two points: (1) 
that Mr. Henderson tends to be dictatorial 


rather than 


(2) 


tactful as an administrator 


that he appoints the wrong kind of 


people to office. 
A situation of that kind usually is sub- 


ject to 
whether 
be made 

Senators are agreeable now 


priation 


Berryman in Washington Star 


You FELONS NEEDNT 
THIN K THAT IM THE ONLY 
ONE WHO WILL GET yb 
IF Bats THING BLOWS U UP. 





DANGER—DYNAMITE! 


the adjustment that 


adjustment. The question 


is made car 

workable. 

to an appro 

of $120,000,000 for enforcem 
of price control. But, as a con- 
dition of that appropriatio 
they insist that Mr. Hend: 
son submit to the Senate { 
approval every one of his ap 
pointees who is paid mo: 
than $4,500 a year. That is the 
usual formula for senatorial 
control over appointments. 

Also, the Senators are ta’- 
ing the occasion to write so” 
price controls of their own 
They have decided: (1) that 
Mr. Henderson cannot pay 
subsidies to any private in- 
dustry as a means of price 
control, and (2) that no ceil- 
ing can be set on processed 
foodstuffs at a level that will 
depress the price of farm prod- 
ucts below “parity.” 

If these decisions becom: 
law, Mr. Henderson’s wings 
as a price controller are e- 
fectively clipped. His troubles 
will become very great. 
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WANTED: A MILITARY MAN FRIDAY 


The Chief Executive’s Search for a Harry Hopkins of Strategy 


Need for easing pressure 
to permit more attention 
to domestic problems 


President Roosevelt’s attention has been 
yanked back vigorously to the home front. 
The national state of mind and how to deal 
with it, a farm dispute in Congress, crest- 
ing arguments over whether the military 
or civilians should boss war production, all 
of these crowded in upon him at the White 
House in a week in which the fighting 
abroad was reaching new heights of crisis. 

So heavy did the pressure become that 
Mr. Roosevelt began looking about for a 
man who could work as a Harry Hopkins 
of war strategy. What he wants is a man 
who can talk military and naval tactics for 
the White House with the admirals and 
generals in much the same way as Mr. 
Hopkins deals with munitions and supplies. 
The presidential finger was about ready to 
point to Admiral William D. Leahy. 

This would free Mr. Roosevelt from long 
conferences with the war staff and allow 
the staff to move ahead with the war when 
he happens to be tied up with other things. 
But, at the same time, it would give him 
a pair of ears and a tongue at the con- 
ferences. He still would be in control. But 
he would have time for such battles as 
those which Elmer Davis, Mr. Nelson and 
Congress pressed upon him last week. 

Mr. Davis, as director of the new Office 
of War Information, had stepped into a 
much hotter spot than appeared on the 
surface. His plan for routing all Govern- 
ment news relating to the war through a 
central news clearing house hit many a 
Government publicity man on a throbbing 
ego. And his wish to pry out of the Army 
and Navy all of the news that properly 
could be printed without giving aid to the 
enemy had collided with the prejudices of 
generals and admirals who weigh their 
words on apothecary scales. 

A question whether Mr. Davis would 
supervise Army and Navy communiques 
had brought from Secretary of War Stim- 
son the curt inquiry: “Is Mr. Davis an 
educated military officer?” The blowoff 
was reached when Maj. Gen. Frank R. Mc- 
Coy’s military commission met to decide 
the fate of eight Nazi saboteurs. Mr. Davis 
wanted the public to get a report of the 
trial. His emissary did not even get inside 
the room to see the General. 

Mr. Davis and Secretary Stimson paid a 
call on the President. Mr. Roosevelt 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT LOPEZ 


listened and told Mr. Davis to go ahead 
with his plans for his general news clear- 
ance setup. General McCoy’s commission 
went ahead. It used the Davis office to is- 
sue its reports of the trial, reports that were 
barren of detail. Mr. Stimson said when 
he left the White House that he had every- 
thing he had when he came. Mr. Davis 
continued to prod hopefully at the news 
barriers. 

The farm fight was closer to a positive 
settlement. Mr. Roosevelt won Senator 
McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, the minority 
leader, to his side. The President got a 
temporary fund to keep the Agriculture 
Department going for a month. Then he 
bore down upon Congress for the power 
to sell feed grains at less than parity prices 
to help hold down the costs of foods. 

“Each day the part that food must play 
in the winning of the war becomes more 
apparent,” said the President. “Our war 
needs do not permit compromise or par- 
tisan discord on that issue. . . . Freedom to 
utilize our Government stock of grain in 
accord with the principles of the ever- 
normal granary is a necessary means to 
this end. This is no time to hamstring 
successful principles.” 

With election just over the hill, Congress 
began to yield. 

Mr. Roosevelt's list of visitors 
steadily longer. One six-hour 


grew 
perioa 


brought more than two score men into his 


—Acme 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Pomp played second fiddle to circumstance 


office. Thomas W. Lamont, the New York 
financier, called to pay his respects. Con- 
gressional leaders got a thoroughgoing dis- 
cussion of inflation, including the farm bill, 
and the need of Leon Henderson, the Price 
Administrator, for funds to make his price 
edicts stick. 

New Yorkers, among them Alfred E. 
Smith, who lured Mr. Roosevelt out of 
Warm Springs and into the New York 
governorship in 1928, came in to talk about 
the new vacancy soon to occur in that job. 
Mr. Roosevelt told them any liberal Demo- 
crat who had indorsed the nation’s war 
policies before Pearl Harbor could win. 

At his press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
bore down on the rubber situation again. 
He has been all but forced to the con- 
clusion that nationwide gasoline rationing 
must be invoked and that eventually it 
may be necessary to take every automobile 
tire. 

On the “little steel” wage increase, 
recommended by a War Labor Board 
panel, the President said obviously such an 
increase would be a factor in increasing the 
cost of living. But he is not yet ready to 
announce a national wage policy. 

A moment of relaxation came at the stag 
dinner Mr. Roosevelt gave for Dr. Alfonso 
Lopez, the President-elect of Colombia. 
After the serious aspects of the visit had 
been disposed of, they saw a Mickey 
Mouse film. 
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July 17, 1942 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





(This editorial was originally written on the Friday 
before Pearl Harbor was attacked, and it appeared in 
the issue of The United States News which reached 
subscribers during the week of December 8, 1941. It is 
reprinted now because of the author’s belief that one 
of the principal weaknesses in our war effort is still 
a lack of organizing ability in high places.) 


America invented or developed every important 
weapon of warfare now being used so effectively by 
the German army, navy and air corps. 

Even the German mobilization plan itself is an 
American concept taken bodily by the Nazis and 
adapted for their own use. For ten years the Germans 
studied our plans. In 1939 they applied them. In 
1939 we pigeonholed them. 

But Germany has had something else far more im- 
portant than raw materials or inventiveness or paper 
plans. She has had something besides the ingenuity 
to apply our inventions to warfare. Germany has had 
something that has carried her armies triumphantly to 
the far corners of Europe. She has had the genius to 
organize her resources and the genius to organize her 
people for war. That’s her secret weapon. 

Why has American effort bogged down and why 
have the British come a cropper? We might as well 
admit our failures or become the tragic victims of 
wishful thinking. Americans like to boast about their 
powers, their record of victories in past wars. It is 
unthinkable, say most Americans, that the United 
States should be beaten in a major war. 

But the United States stands perilously in danger 
of losing the first major war in her history. There is 
no use camouflaging. For with all its resources and its 
brilliant plans, the United States today faces defeat. 

The reason is a simple one. Mass production in 
industry took organization. Mass armies take organi- 
zation but behind those armies and navies must be an 
organized people. In that job of national unity and 
national effectiveness we have failed miserably and 
anyone who cares about the future of his country 
must boldly tell the truth—the American people are 
unorganized for war. We have had two years to or- 
ganize but we have failed. We have thus far been 
luckier than we have been efficient. 

The causes of this debacle are worth examining. Our 
leadership has been crude and our people have been 
divided by class warfare and class hate. We are not 





GERMANY’S ‘SECRET’ WEAPON 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 





¥ 
: 
united. The average American does not like to bef 
told he isn’t as good at anything as the citizens of 
another country. But at the war business we and the j 
British are outclassed today. 
What is the true reason? Are we soft-natured, in- 
different or just blind to the perils that face us? 
The answer is that we do not love America as much 
as we pretend we do. We love ourselves more—our 
comforts and our privileges, our profits and our per- 
quisites, our proud posts of political or industrial or 
social eminence. We want guns but we want butter, 
too. We don’t understand what sacrifice means. And 
this is because as individuals we have accepted the phi- 
losophy of selfishness that permeates the whole nation. 
It starts with the President of the United States 
himself. He cares more apparently for his personal 
friendships and the hurt pride of the sycophantic 
members of his Cabinet and entourage than he does 





about efficiency. There is no record that the officials 
he keeps in high places ever won distinction in any 
organizing job involving tens of thousands of persons 
and billions of dollars of other people’s money. But 
our Government today is dominated by men who| 
have flattered the President or who have fought for 
him his battles of class war. 

Why doesn’t the President replace these men with 
others who have won their spurs in the field of in- 
dustrial achievement? Because the President is soft- 
hearted and sensitive to friendships and suspicious of 
the efficient. He never fires anybody unless possibly 
the person disagrees with him publicly, as did Dr 
Arthur Morgan of the TVA and a few others. He 
doesn’t get around Washington and learn about the 
petty intrigue and squabbles among his own New 
Dealers. He doesn’t trust the industrial managers of 
the country. He allows them to be sniped at and 
driven out of posts where they can be of practical help. 

President Roosevelt is basically a political per: 
sonality. He is a great success as a political leader—he 
has won three presidential terms, which nobody els 
has ever done, but he is not proving himself to be 4 
war leader. He doesn’t know how to get voluntary co- 
operation of the elements needed. He yields to pres 
sure groups to which he has always been beholden. He 
is well aware of the dangers of the world situation and 
still doesn’t know how to organize America’s defens¢. 

But Mr. Roosevelt is the head of the state and un- 
der our inflexible system he cannot be displaced. Pub- 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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front and the danger of defeat that faces us. 


lic opinion must influence him some day for he is at 
heart a patriot and his place in history is at stake. In 
“ritain, the same kind of criticism is welling up 
against Prime Minister Churchill. Where a few months 
azo Mr. Churchill could silence with a frown the op- 
nosition in the Commons, today he is under severe 
attack. It is reliably stated that if his Cabinet is over- 
thrown it will be because the British people will come 
to believe that on the question of concentrating au- 
thority in one production head and doing an efficient 
task of mobilizing the nation’s and empire’s resources 
he will have failed. Isn’t that exactly America’s plight? 

It cannot be explained away by saying that the 
leaders of democracy are soft-hearted men who do not 
now how to make war as it is a hellish business. It 
can be explained by noting that Roosevelt and Church- 
‘ll have not thoroughly understood the processes of 
-~roduction and have refused to let any one man of 
exnerience assume the responsibility. 

Take the labor situation in Britain and in America. 


| The difference is only one of degree. British labor has 
been less truculent than American labor but there 


have been defense strikes of major importance in both 
countries. Millions of man hours have been lost. 

We cannot simply blame Phil Murray, leader of the 
CIO, who publicly declares that “nothing, not even 
the great emergency shall interfere with labor’s right 
to organize” or William Green, who says “under no 
circumstances” will the AFL “ever submit to the re- 
striction of the right to strike by law.” 

These men merely express what they think their 
followers want them to say and what their powerful 
lobbies have dared to say for years to Congress. 

The President and his Administration have nur- 
tured collectivism. The Wagner Labor Relations Act 
was merely a step in a series of moves that have gradu- 
ally impaired America’s managerial ability and the 
discipline of our mass production industries. Mr. 
Roosevelt announced early in the war emergency that 
“labor’s gains” must be preserved at all costs. In that 
statement he sealed the fate of America’s war effort to 
date. He thought only of “gains” for a pressure 
group. 

It has been said that a declaration of a state of war 
will change all this. Strange advice. Blood must be let 
in rivers and casualty lists must be long before we un- 
derstand our responsibilities and our simple duties. 
What a travesty on democracy’s virtue! 


Power to organize people behind the lines has given the Nazis 
their military victories—Our failure on the domestic 





Democracy is inefficient not because it needs to 
adopt the ways of fascism. For fascism connotes cruel- 
ties that have nothing to do with organization and sig- 
nifies a kind of goose-stepping that the American citi- 
zen does not need in working for a common cause. 

What democracy lacks today is a spirit of un- 
selfishness. Everybody else but ourselves is today 
expected to make the sacrifices. Everybody else but 
ourselves is expected to yield advantages and “gains.” 
Labor unions have as an example what has happened 
in political places. The President has not yielded or 
shared his power with any other group of citizens. He 
has allowed a Knudsen here or a Knox or a Stimson 
there to be part of the executive establishment but 
they have nothing to say about the fundamental 
economic questions that are now being handled by the 
New Dealers—and it is the economic side of the war 
that we are losing and which Germany has so well 
organized. 

The President is overworked. He deserves the na- 
tion’s sympathies. He cannot do everything. 

But Mr. Roosevelt can rid Washington of its para- 
sites and its exploiters. He can stop the tricky and 
treacherous practice of the New Dealers in using the 
war for socialistic reforms. He can stop the subtle ap- 
proaches to Government ownership and fascism in his 
own entourage. He can stop coddling this or that 
group. He can stop playing politics or letting his 
henchmen play politics. He can stop sending nomina- 
tions to the Senate of politicians or class-conscious 
New Dealers to be federal judges. He can stop using 
his lieutenants to block needed labor laws. He can stop 
being fooled by the fact that America never lost a war. 

For America can lose. And America will lose if she 
does not soon apply her common sense to discover 
that Germany’s secret weapon is a secret to nobody 
except the Roosevelt Administration. 

This weapon in our hands is the capacity to or- 
ganize industrial, financial, political, and productive 
America and to bring psychological unity. 

The answer lies in the power of example—in self- 
abnegation and the will to sacrifice every interest, per- 
sonal or political, to the greater interest of America. 
As individuals, we need sincerity, honesty, unselfish- 
ness, and then we shall find those same qualities in the 
character of the nation as a whole. We shall then or- 
ganize for war and win the victory that efficient self- 
organization really can win if we truly love America. 
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American Car & Foundry Co. a 
M-3 LIGHT TANK 


A 13!/-ton tank designed for scouting 
and limited offense. It is powered by a 
260-h.p. radial or Diesel engine, carries 
a 37-millimeter gun, five machine guns 
and two submachine guns—fire power 


of 40 infantrymen. 


pee: Photo 
VALENTINE 


A 1t6-ton front-line fighting tank of 
great maneuverability, powered to give 
speed of 17 miles per hour. One of 
Britain's newest tanks, it is armed with 
@ 2-pounder gun and a Besa machine 


gun mounted in a movable turret. 


GERMAN TANKS 


Pz KW Il 


A light tank for reconnaissance. It 
figured largely in the Nazis’ lightning 
sweep through the Low Countries in 
1940. It weighs about 9 tons and is 
armed with heavy and light machine 
guns. Its speed is 25 miles per hour. 
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U.S. Army Signal Corps ~ore 
M-3 MEDIUM TANK 


Battle weight close to 30 tons. Its 
speed averages 20 to 30 miles an hour. 
Armament includes a 75-millimeter gun 
in @ side turret, a smaller gun in the 
top turret, an undisclosed number of 


heavy and light machine guns. 


British Combine Photo 


CRUSADER 


A medium cruiser tank of 18 tons for 
fighting and reconnaissance, one of the 
fastest of its type in the world. It has 
a speed of over 30 miles an hour, is 
heavily armored and carries a 2- 


pounder and two machine guns. 
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Pz KW Ill 


This light-medium tank is a fighting 
and scouting vehicle. It weighs about 
18 tons and carries machine guns to 
complement its main gun, which may 
be @ 37 or a 50-millimeter cannon. 


Widely used during Flanders campaign. 
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U.S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
M-4 MEDIUM TANK 


A direct descendant of the M-3, it 
differs mainly in that the 75-millimeter 
gun rides in the top turret, thus can 
be fired in any direction without turn- 
ing the tank. It carries more guns than 


the M-3, is lower in silhouette. 


COVENANTER 


A light cruiser type for reconnaissance. 
It is very fast, with a power unit big 
enough to give it the speed of an 
armored car. Its armament comprises 
@ 2-pounder gun and a Besa machine 


gun, both mounted in the turret. 


Acme Photo 


Pz KW IV 


Used by the Nazis in all their cam- 
paigns. It carries a 75-millimeter 
cannon. An improved version of this 
model, heavier and more streamlined, 
is believed to be in use by Field Mar- 
shal Rommel's forces in Egypt. 


U.S. Army Signe! Corps Photo 


T-6 HEAVY TANK 


Few details are available. What's 
known: Weight, about 57 tons without 
crew and supplies; the transmission, 
based upon new automotive develop- 
ments, does not require gear shifting 


by driver. Armament data secret. 


British Press Photo 


WALTZING MATILDA 


A 28-ton ‘heavy fighting and assault 
tank. It is driven by a 200-h.p. power 
unit to give a speed of 16 miles per 
hour and its armament comprises a 
2-pounder gun and Besa machine guns 


mounted in the movable turret. 
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Wide World Photo 


Pz KW Vi 


This weighs close to 40 tons, is classed 
as a heavy tank by the Nazis. Its main 
gun may be a 75-millimeter or 105- 
millimeter cannon. It is heavily ar- 
mored and carries both heavy and 
light machine quns. 








Question of the Wack 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Should United Nations Have a Unified Command 
For Military and Naval Operations on All Fronts? 


Rep. A. J. May 


(Dem.), Ky.; Chairman, House Committee on 
Military Affairs, 


answers: 

The question of whether we should have 
a single, over-all unified command to con- 
duct the war on all fronts presents a per- 
plexing and difficult problem. 

There are so many fronts, extending to 
all parts of the world, that unification of 
effort under one single command would be 
extremely difficult, due to the far-flung 
lines of communication involved. Not- 
withstanding this, it must be remembered 
that the Allies were losing the first World 
War until such time as a unified command 
was established, with Marshal Foch, the 
great French general, as the leader. When 
that was done, the tides of war quickly 
changed in favor of the Allies. 

The principle of a unified command 
under a single leader is sound, but I am 
not yet prepared to say that, with active 
combat forces engaged in both Europe and 
Asia, a single command would be effective. 
It is my judgment that the European 
theater of war should have a single, over- 
all unified command, and that the Asiatic 
theater, including China, Australia, and the 
Pacific area generally, should have another 
single, over-all unified command. 


Maj. Gen. Charles J. Bailey 


(Retired); Jamestown, N.Y.; Commander, 
81st Division, American Expeditionary 
Forces in France, 1918-19; Former Com- 
mander Ph'lippine Department, U.S. Army, 


answers: 


The lessons of the first World War, the 
experiences of the present struggle, and 
the hope for success now and hereafter, 
all call for a united command on all fronts 
—and admit of no other policy. 


Rear Admiral Luke McNamee 


(Retired); New York City; President, Mackay 
Radio and Telegraph Co., Member, Naval 
Advisory Staff, American Peace Commis- 
sion, Paris, 1918-19; Admiral Commanding 
Battle Force, 1932-33; President, Naval War 
College, 1933-34, 


answers: 

A single unified command of military 
and naval operations of the United Na- 
tions would be ideal. In fact it would be 
so ideal that I doubt its practicability. 
Probably the nearest thing to it that could 
be devised at this time is a combined great 
general staff to advise the heads of the sev- 
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— 
Unfavorable developments on 
some war fronts have led to dis- 
cussion concerning the need for a 
single unified command for all 
military and naval operations of 
the United Nations. 
With a view fo presenting a 
cross section of informed opinion 
on the subject, The United States 


eral nations, and possibly secure their co- 
operation in carrying out strategic plans. 

I hate the word “co-operation” because 
it implies a prior right to disagree, even 
at the cost of failure and disaster, but it is 
probably all that could be accomplished 
now and would be a move in the right di- 
rection. 


Rep. B. Carroll Reece 


(Rep.), Tenn.; Commander, Third Battalion, 
102nd Regiment of Infantry, American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, World War I, 
answers: 
No major war has been successfully 
waged without a single over-all, unified 
command. The importance of such a com- 
mand, well trained in both the technical 
and strategic aspects of war in the present 
situation, is increased by reason of the 


(by telegraph) 





—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE REECE 





News asked authorities on stall 
and naval affairs and members of | 
Congress the following question: | 
Should the United Nations | 
have a single, over-all uni- 
fied command to conduct the | 
war on all fronts? 
Answers appear herewith. More | 
will be printed next week. 


| 


fact that our operations are so far-flung 
and so highly technical, with each arm, 





regardless of its relative importance, play- 
ing a vital part in ultimate victory. 
Herbert L. Satterlee 
New York City; Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, 1908-9; Captain, Naval Militia 
Reserve, 
answers: 


Countless incidents in history prove that 
a single command is the most successful, 
but no previous war has had so many 
“fronts.” 

I think expert military opinion will 
agree that in each field where Allied forces 
are fighting together there should be one 
supreme command, as in Egypt, in China, 
and the South Pacific, and in Allied naval 
and aviation operations today. A War 
Council, composed of one representative 
from each Government that has more 
than one million men actually in the field, 
should be organized in a plan to render 
the promptest answers to questions of war 
policy and strategy. No man can do it all. 


Brig. Gen. R. S. Abernethy 


(Retired); Newport News, Va.; Commander, 
165th Field Artillery Brigade, American 
Expeditionary Forces, World War I, 


answers: 

In my opinion, the United Nations can 
not have a truly unfied command to con 
duct the war on all fronts unless some na 
tions give up some part of their inde 
pendence and free institutions, for which 
we are fighting. 

All United Nations are not equally at 
war on all fronts. In each separate theater 


of war, an over-all commander of all the) 


land, sea and air forces of all nations em 
gaged in that theater, free from inter 


ference from remote headquarters, would} 


appear desirable. 
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SW THEY’RE 


~~ REAPING THE WHIRLWIND! & 


MACHINES, great and small, each built for 
a particular job, turn out Martin parts. 


—: 


WOMEN perform many tasks requiring pre- 
cision and accuracy in building Martin Aircraft. 


MARTIN engineers developed all-plastic 
transparent nose for better visibility. ? 


ITH AIRPOWER the Axis sowed the seeds 
Ww war. And through airpower they are 
reaping a whirlwind that grows in violence 
Winston Churchill 
“A British and presently an 
will be 


one of the features of this year’s World War!” 


with cach day’s reports 
was emphatic: 


\merican offensive against Germany 


Behind this rising story of Allied airpower lies 
the tremendous productivity of the American 
aircraftindustry. Ineighteen months thisindus 
try has built vast plants, multiplied personnel, 
caught and passed Hitler's production rate. It 
has taught its hard-bought technique to other 
industries to increase the effort. It has jumped 


output many times over that of 1939! 


r 


HE Glenn L. Martin Company is proud to 
stand behind our great Army and Navy asa 
major factor in American aviation’'s effort. 
Hundreds of acres of Martin floor space are 
devoted to 24-hour production of three main 
types . . . B-26 medium bombers for the U.S. 


Army, “‘Mariner”’ patrol bombers for the U.S, 


Navy, and “Baltimore” bombers for Britain. 


And behind 


bombers, products of engineering and manu- 


these are coming even greater 


facturing staffs that never rest. 


[s MARTIN factories, quantity-production 


machines of every type are saving precious 


man-hours ... subcontractors in diverse fields, 


the country over, are producing millions of 


parts new methods of speeding output 
are crowding each other in development 
and in every phase, from drafting rooms to 


Martin workers are 


ceaseless battle against time 


final assembly, waging a 
They know that 
upon America’s ability to produce depends the 
fate of our worth-while world 


The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, U.S. A, 


@ 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable (x Je raft Since 1909 
A 


ASSEMBLY SCENES, multiplied many times in Martin plants, give an idea of the mass- 
methods developed by the gircraft industry. Ever-increasing numbers of bombers and 
1s are leaving Martin assembly floors daily, for our Army, our Novy and our British Allies. 
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You can’t win a war unless you’re prepared ... ahead 
of time for anything the enemy may do... any 
means the enemy may use to kill . . . and that includes 
deadly gas. Long before Pearl Harbor . . . General 
Tire began turning out rubber face-pieces—a basic 
gas mask part—on a night-and-day schedule. 


General “tooled up” to do this job on a mass-pro- 
duction basis—and when war came to America, no 
conversion, no time-taking retooling was necessary. 
Production-line workers rolled up their sleeves an 











extra notch ... and turned out more per hour in 


their already 24-hour-per-day operations. 


Our soldiers are ready for gas; our planes have tires; 
our guns and tanks and army vehicles can roll ... 
because America is conserving its precious supply 
of rubber on civilian cars and trucks. Every mile of 
rubber you save by taking care of your tires is that 
much more rubber available for our war needs. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. ¢ AKRON, OHIO 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 
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No Flaws Allowed. The mask must fit snugly. It 
must survive rough treatment in condition to 
do its protective work at a moment's notice. 
Trained inspectors check every General face-piece 


before it is shipped. 


GENERAL 
TIRE 


The Sign of Tire Inspection, Repairs and 
Recapping by Experts Who Know How 





Never-Ending Production. These molds, part 
of the tremendous battery working twenty- 
four hours a day in General’s plant, turn out 
a constant stream of gas mask face-pieces — 
and each piece is exac.‘y like the next one. 


' 


Speed and More Speed! Too fast for the camera to stop, this 
automatic stamping machine cuts holes in the face-piece 
which later become the “eyes” of the gas mask. To prevent 
accidents, the operator’s hands are automatically jerked out 
of danger as the stamp slams down. 











but romantic in War... 


Wire rope is like plain cooking until war reveals the vital part it 
plays in every heavy industry. It helps do the grunt-and-sweat jobs 
of production, and in America we have always taken production for 
granted. Only now do we realize how our production as a nation 
is helping our own nation and aiding our allies. Fortunately, all 
American manufacturers of wire rope make Preformed Wire Rope. 
This is helping immensely, for Preformed gives longer service, 
therefore speeds production. It also makes the same amount of 
steel go farther, through giving longer wear, thereby saving steel 
for other war uses... Regular wire rope for the stand-still jobs, 
Preformed for the harder jobs of action and hard wear. 





ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR SUPPLIER 
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Move to Reduce 
Funds for OPA: 
Press Reaction 


Reduction of funds for the Office of 
Price Administration from a requested 
$161,000,000 to $75,000,000 by the House 
of Representatives is deplored by a ma- 
jority of the commenting editors who see 
it as a major reverse in the battle against 
inflation. They say Price Administrator 
Henderson has been given the complicated 
job of holding down prices and should be 
given enough money to do it adequately. 
The Senate has yet to act on the OPA funds. 

Mr. Henderson’s suggestion that sub- 
sidies be provided for depressed businesses 
to avoid puncturing of price ceilings is 
generally approved by the press, though 
some newspapers contend that the tax- 
payers will have to foot the bill eventu- 
ally, whether subsidies are granted or not. 

“The whole effort to avert the catas- 
trophe of inflation is in danger of collapse,” 
according to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.), which charges that the proposed 
cut in the appropriation would “ham- 
string” the entire price-control program. 


Among newspapers holding that the 
OPA funds were slashed because Con- 


gress was “disgruntled” at not being able 
to use the agency for purposes of politi- 
cal patronage is the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News (Ind.), which declares: “Congress 
is playing politics with a vitally impor- 
tant wartime measure.” 

However, the Worcester (Mass.) 
Gazette (Rep.) contends 
though “many well-meaning people profess 


Eve- 
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Goldberg in New York Sun 
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CONGRESSIONAL PICKET LINE 


to see a sort of Rover Boy purity in Mr. 
Henderson’s lofty disdain of patronage,” 
Congress is “quite within its rights” and 
the Gazette suggests that “Mr. Hender- 
son ought to listen to Congress.” 

The Boise (Ida.) Statesman (Rep.) 
protests against permitting the OPA to 
“swell to the mammoth, spendthrift size 
its bigwigs visualize for it,” but adds: 
“The dismal fact is that Congress’s thrifty 
reflects as much _ vindictiveness 
toward Henderson as straight, practical 


mood 


common sense.” 
However, the Baltimore 
maintains that to 


(Ind). 
Hender- 


Sun 


Mr. 


narrow 


Coakley in Washington Post 
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ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


son’s authority by a cut in funds might 
prove harmful, and observes: “He has been 
given a large job and he ought to be sup- 
plied with the means of discharging it.” 
characterized as “penny- 
wise, pound-foolish,” by the Chicago Sun 
(Ind.) because of its refusal to authorize 
grants of subsidies to canners to prevent 
puncturing of price ceilings on canned 
and dried fruits. “The price of the increase 
is, of course, many times as inflationary 
as the subsidy,” says the Sun. 

The Pittsburgh Post Gazette (Ind. 
Rep.) notes that, “if Mr. Henderson had 
been given an appropriation to pay sub- 
sidies, he might have avoided price in- 
creases to consumers—but only by paying 
the increase out of taxpayer funds.” 


Congress is 


Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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The ijarch ef Industry — 


New models expected 
to establish still greater 
superiority over enemy 


Criticism of American war equipment 
continues to be heard in this country and 
abroad. First, U.S. fighting planes were 
called defective. Now, U.S. tanks have been 
declared inferior to those of other nations. 
Some critics have laid a large part of the 
blame for the initial British setback in 
North Africa on alleged deficiencies in 
American tanks and their guns. What is 
the answer? 

Best evidence available for publication 
lies in the reports from the battle zones 
and in the statements of Army officials, 
whose opinions are based on confidential 
data collected in the battle areas by 
trained observers. That evidence can be 
set against the criticism of American tanks 
on a _point-by-point basis. In 
terms, here is the lineup: 

Guns: The guns on the M-3 medium 
tank have been called ineffective. Critics 


specific 





(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor. 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro. 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won,) 


OUR TANKS UNDER FIRE: 
THEIR RECORD IN COMBAT 


Criticism of Equipment Is Met by Official Reports From Battle Fronts 


said they are outranged by guns on simi- 
lar enemy tanks. Part of the answer is to 
be found in a recent speech by Maj. Gen. 
Levin H. Campbell, Jr., Chief of Ord- 
nance. He the M-3’s guns as 
follows: 


described 


“Our high-velocity 75-mm. guns in our 
M-3 medium tanks far and away outrange 
. . The Ger- 
mans who have faced our M-3 would be 
the first, I am certain, to state we have 
in the M-3 medium a tank which makes 
the going uncommonly rough for them. 
We know by actual test what our 75-mm. 
shell can do to German medium tanks. We 
blast big holes in them at ranges beyond 
which their guns can reach.” 

Denying that German Mark IV tanks 
have 88-mm. guns, as has been reported, 
General Campbell identified that tank’s 


the best the Germans have . 


main armament as a low velocity 75-mm. 
cannon. His words were borne out by a 
communique issued several days later de- 
tailing the results of the first action in 
which 
manned by 


tanks 


crews. 


have 


The 


American 
American 


this war in 
been 
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TANK IN TRAFFIC: The automobile is now a production sideline 


3? 


action occurred in Libya on June 11 and 
12, resulted in nine German tanks knocked 
out, and no American casualties in men or 
tanks. 

The American fire began at 3,000-yard 
range, and at closer range the 37-mm. 
cannon on the M-3s added their high- 
velocity fire to that of the larger guns. No 
German tank got closer than 700 yards to 
any American tank. 

Sight: Critics have said that sights on 
American tanks were useless. No details 
have been released on the technical features 
of the gun sights on any of the Army’s 
tanks. But it is no secret that the M-3 
tank was the first to carry a specially de- 
veloped stabilizing device which is said to 
improve the accuracy of its gunfire by 
more than 500 per cent. 

Importance of this device was under- 
lined by General Campbell. He declared: 
“We can fire this 75-mm. gun when the 
M-3 tank is in motion, which is more than 
any enemy tank, whatever its size, can do. 
We do fire our main armament in tanks 
when the tanks are in motion, regardless 
of speed. And we hit the target!” 

Structure: General Campbell also noted 
criticisms that first models of the M-3 
medium were easily knocked out of battle 
because of riveted construction. Here is 
his judgment: “Riveted tank hulls have 
lately been criticized. They have been 
termed ‘death traps.’ We switched to 
welded and cast hulls, not because there 
was any truth in the ‘death trap’ story, 
but because we can build tanks faster by 
welding and casting. Riveted tank hulls are 
still used by the enemy. Our riveted tank 
hulls are not the death traps they have 
been said to be. The critics have never 
seen the inside of one of them, else they 
would know, as I know, an armor-plate 
facing protects the crew from a knocked- 
out rivet, which is a rarity in tank war- 
fare, anyway.” 

Treads: Critics have said that treads on 
U.S. tanks are not good enough for rocky 
desert terrain, that they break down under 
hard usage. The fact is that our tanks are 
equipped with steel or special rubber com- 
position treads as conditions demand. 
When .the first light tanks arrived at the 
Libyan front, the British tank crews hailed 
their rubber treads as the answer to the 
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The Jury whose verdict we never appeal 
I’ YOU were to visit any of our five in preference than any of our other the greatest treasure of costly neu- 
great distilleries, you would be in- whiskies. So we make only highly re- tral grain spirits ever assembled . . . 
vited to serve on perhaps the most fined spirit blends—even though it the key to delicacy of flavor. 
unusual jury ever impaneled. Its costs us more to produce this type With these alencet itenitioss re- 
sole func tion is to pass judgment on of whiskey. sources to draw on, plus an accurate 
Calvert whiskies. We have learned that the most yardstick of public preference, our 
Its members number thousands of minute differences in taste, aroma, blends should be rewarded with suc- 
people from every walk of life and even color — can sway the palate’s cess. And they have been. 
from every corner of the land —a verdict. So we submitted actually Se in @ enateer of vacesdl thee meee 
true cross section of the Amer ican hundreds of different blends to our people buy Calvert* than any other 
taste. Not a whiskey “‘expert’’ is Consumer Jury — before we arrived luxury whiskey in America. 
among them—yet their verdict on at the Calvert blends you know 
Calvert whiskies is absolute and today! 
final. ‘ uit , 
In short, Calvert whiskies don’t 
For this vast Consumer Jury — just happen. They are purposely 
which has no counterpart in the dis- blended to please the American 
tilling industry — literally dictates taste. 
the ki yhiskey we make. ; . 
kind of whiskey we make Fortunately, we are in a unique 
° . 
We have learned from poll after position to produce such blends. For | he Institu te 
poll, for example, that our more we own the world’s largest stock of 
highly refined whiskey rates higher fine, matured whiskies. And we have of Blends 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y.C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof. *Calvert ‘‘Special’’: The straight whiskies in this product are 4 years 
or more old. 27%% straight whiskies, 72%9% grain neutral spirits. Calvert ‘‘Reserve’’: The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more 
old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. 
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Your Own Judgment Will Tell You: 


More people go to 


CHEVROLET 
DEALERS 


FOR SERVICE 


than to any other dealer organization 


. +» because for years more people have purchased 


Chevrolets than any other make of car. 


.. . because for years more people have purchased 
used cars from Chevrolet dealers than from any 


other dealer organization. 


.-- because Chevrolet dealers specialize in giving 
skilled, dependable service on all makes of cars 


and trucks. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Originator and Outstanding Leader 
“CAR CONSERVATION PLAN” 














desert’s flinty rock patches. They said the 
rubber treads are tougher than steel and 
last longer; that their elasticity prevents 
the breakage suffered by steel links on the 
same ground. When worn out on one side, 
the rubber treads can be turned over and 
used on the other side. 

Armor: There has been no criticism of 
the quality of armor plate used on U, § 
tanks. But there still exists a difference 
of opinion in the Army as to where ae 
plate is necessary. Some officers are of the 9 
opinion that tanks should have an extra 9 
“skirt” of armor to protect the undercar. 
riage and tread-wheels of the tank. 

American light and medium tanks do 
not carry such protection, though it jg! 
provided for the new heavy tank. Some 
British and German light-medium and! 
medium tanks are armored around the un- 
dercarriage. Those who argue against such 
protection for our lighter tanks contend 
that its value does not offset the loss in 
speed and performance incurred because of 
the added weight of armor. 

Mechanical reliability: American-built 
tanks have made an outstanding record 
for mechanical excellence. Specific items | 





from reports on the first campaign in § 
Libya this year show how they have per- / 
formed. The British Fourth Armored Bri- 

gade on one occasion drove its American | 
light tanks through 32 days of continv- 

ous service. Previously, five to ten days of 

continuous operation was considered above 

the ordinary. Time for maintenance was 

measured in minutes; was used up mostly 

in refueling. Yet, during the entire 32-day 

period, there were only 12 minor me. 

chanical failures among 90 tanks. One 

squadron received an average of five direct 

hits on each tank, but only two tanks were 

disabled enough to be stopped. 

Design: Much has been made of the 
fact that the M-3 medium tank was de- 
signed with its main armament, the 
75-mm. gun, located in a side turret. That 
means that the main gun has an are of 
fire of less than 90 degrees; that the tank 
must be shifted to swing the gun from 
point to point. This plan has been dropped 
in the new M-4 medium model, in favor 
of placing the gun in a top turret, which 
can be swung through a complete circle 

Ordnance officers don’t deny the result 
will be a better tank than the M-3. They 
do deny that the M-3 is not a good weapon, 
point to ‘its combat record as the onl 
realistic test. They also point out that 
critics frequently ignore the fact that de 
velopment of weapons, like that of auto 
mobiles, for example, is a continuous prot 
ess. The M-3 was designed in the light of 
experience gained during 1940 and early 
1941. Modifications have been added from 
time to time as it achieved mass produc 
tion. Large numbers of the M-3s have gone 
to both the Middle East and Russia, and 
both Russian and British tank crews have 
repeatedly expressed their satisfaction with 
them. 

What’s important for the future is that 
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Peg Allen’s new coffee maker is helping to bring down Stukas 


"I'm rushing down right now to 
buy another Defense Bond and get 
even with Hitler and the Japs! I 
just found out I can’t get the auto- 
matic coffee maker that I’ve been 
dying to have, because the manufac- 
turers of household appliances are 
making nothing but munitions. So 
the coffee maker and the money I’d 
saved will both be helping to win 
the war!” 


Nowhere else on earth have house- 
hold electrical appliances been so nu- 
merous, so ingenious, so inexpensive 
as in America. When the manufac- 
turers in this great industry turned 
all their resources to building muni- 
tions, they struck a heavy blow against 
the Axis. 


But a conversion as drastic as theirs 
posed some knotty problems. New 


REVERE COPPER AND 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


designs and specifications required 
many new alloys, tools and methods. 
In cooperation with the Revere Tech- 
nical Advisory staff, a number of the 
leading appliance manufacturers were 
able to change over with gratifying 
speed and ease. For Revere supplies in- 
dustry not only with sound copper 
alloys, but also with a highly experi- 
enced service in the most efficient 
methods of using them. 


Today, every ounce of copper goes 
directly into the essentials of modern 
warfare. There is none for any other 
use. Fortunately Revere was prepared, 
with new plants, advanced processes, 
improved equipment, to assume an im- 
portant responsibility in the produc- 
tion of our nation’s vital copper alloys. 
And additional facilities are steadily 
being added to help make victory still 
surer and quicker. 


BRASS INCORPORATED 









The Revere Technical Advisory Set- 
vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction mateti- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of science and engi- 
neering for their utilization in pro- 
duction methods and equipment; 
(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free, 
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; VERMICULITE 


HESE and other 

basic materials 
so badly needed 
now for America’s 
all-out War Effort 
are found in great 
quantity in North 
Carolina. Here,too, 
are the facilities for 
processing these ma- 
terials.N orth Carolinahas power 
available for war production. 
Abundant labor supply—loyal, 
efficient, American-born work- 
ers. In North Carolina are plant 
facilities immediately available 
for war production. North Car- 
olina’s strategic 
location—outside 
the congested 
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areas, yetclosetothe 
major Industrial 
Centers, offers op- 
portunity for reliev- 
ing the bottle-necks 
of transportation. 
Climate is a helpful 
partner to efficient 
production. 

Put the mighty 
resources of North Carolina to 
work in your operation. Tele- 
phone, telegraph, or write for 
detailed information. Address: 
Industrial Division, 2989 De- 
partment of Conservation and 


Development, Raleigh, N. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA 















the new models of all types of tanks 
ready are in production, will be issued 
the services as fast as they come off the 
assembly lines. Facts available for publica. 
tion on the details of the new types ape 
summarized in the Pictogram (see 
24). The new-type tanks are not yet arriy 
ing on the battlefields. But Ordnanee 
officers are confident that they, like the 
tanks in use, will be superior to anything 
the enemy has, with heavier guns, heavie 
armament and greater speed. 

Observer's report: Senator Her 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., who returned ‘to this 
country last week after a tour of duty j 
Egypt as a major in the Armored Forge 
had this to say on the performance record) 
of the M-3: 

“The M-3 has shown itself to be a ve 
useful and satisfactory tank. Althoug 
susceptible to certain modifications, which 
have been incorporated in newer model 
it stands out as a tank which is me 
chanically dependable, which has excellent 
armor, and which mounts a cannon whid 
the enemy does not outrange.” 

Senator Lodge added that his observa- 
tions, which included personal interviews 
with British and American tank crews ag 
well as battle observations at front-line 
command posts, have convinced him that 
American soldiers are getting the kind of 
training that will “best insure their chance 
for survival in battle.” 

Production: Meanwhile, the tanks our 
troops use for training now—and will wu 
for the attacks of the future—are pouring 
out from American factories in quantitiel 
greater than the world has ever seen. 

The output in May, with a number of 
plants not yet in full production, totaled 
1,800—considered a good start toward the 
goal of 45,000 tanks for 1942 set by the 
President at the start of the year. Axis 
production is estimated at less than this 
country’s present monthly rate, and tanks 
for the United Nations also are being 
manufactured in Britain and Canada. 
Australia has just begun a program for 
small tanks. 

In the United States, a vast new in- 
dustry has been set up to carry through 
the tank program on time. The leading 
railroad equipment manufacturers pioc- 
neered the job, and now the automobile 
industry is hitting its stride with greatly 
expanded facilities, adding their produc- 
tion to the first huge Detroit arsenal, 
opened early in 1941. 

These factories are manned by the 
workers and production men who gave the 
United States the best automotive equip- 
ment in the world. The nation’s leading 
mechanical engineers have added _ thei 
skill to that of the Army’s own ordnance 
technicians. Working together, they are 
providing United States armed forces with 
what they believe is the world’s best 
mechanized war equipment. The record it 
combat, so far as it has been revealed, 
discloses no evidence that their belief is 
unfounded. 
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UNCLE SAM HAS FIRST CALL ON EVERY POUND OF STEEL WE MAKE 


T THE REQUEST of our Government 
two years ago we began diverting 
steel to war materials for the Allies. The 
amount of steel for war purposes has in- 
creased steadily and today Uncle Sam 
has first call on every pound of steel we 
make. 

We men of steel are furnishing the steel 
for airplanes, tanks, ships, guns, and the 
countless other items needed for war. 

Fortunately America faces this task 
with enough steel capacity to outrace 
the production of Germany, Italy and 
Japan put together! 

This is no guarantee of victory, unless 
America also wins the race against time 
to make over this steel into war weapons. 


But we have won the first lap of that 
race, America has a steel capacity with- 
out which that would have been impos- 
sible. And how that happened is an 
interesting story. 

America’s steel industry built the big- 
gest plants in the world 4ust to take care 
of peacetime needs, to provide steel for 


cars, skyscrapers, bathtubs, railroads, 
stoves... for all the things which made 
the American way of life. Even in the 
dark days of the thirties, when the de- 
mand for steel dropped to a lean 14% of 
capacity, the steel industry’s faith never 
wavered. It went right on with a great 
program of building and modernization. 
It intensified its research, maintained its 
training of personnel, built up a vast re- 
serve of equipment and trained man 
power. Today our production outstrips 
the world. 

Our enemies will find that America at 
war—as well as America at peace 
backbone of steel! 


has a 


FACTS WHICH WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


Better steels help increase oil production. A few 
years ago the deepest oil wells ran about 7500 feet. 
Today, because of development of stronger steels, 
wells are being drilled 15,000 feet deep, opening up 
valuable pools of oil at new low levels. 


Nearly one-third of the nation’s output of by- 
product coke, tar, ammonium sulphate, benzol and 
toluol, result from U. S. Steel’s operations. These 


by-products have great usefulness in wartime. For 
example, every gallon of nitration toluol can be 
utilized to produce 12 or more pounds of TNT. 


Ship construction last year by Federal Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Company increased 85% over the 
1940 output. 2 cruisers, 6 destroyers, 6 cargo boata, 
and 4 tankers were launched during 1941. 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ~- AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
COMPANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL 
TUBE COMPANY + Oll WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - SCULLY 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 
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NEW PRESSURE FOR HIRING NEGROES 


Protection for Minorities in Order to Put 


Important role of federal 
agency in shaping 
employment policies 


Employers now are to be put under in- 
creasing pressure to hire, train and pro- 
mote Negroes. Unions are being told to 
open their membership to Negroes. Those 
who refuse or hesitate are being investi- 
gated, brought to public hearing and or- 
dered to change their policies—this be- 
cause the Government has decided that 
only by the full use of the labor and skills 
of all minority groups can the war’s de- 
mand for man power be met. 

To enforce the Government’s policy of 
no discrimination, the President created 
the committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice. Now, after a year of incubation in 
which policies were set and procedures es- 
tablished, the Committee is being brought 
into the Executive Office of the President. 
Its staff is expected to be increased from 
21 to 100 persons. Its activities will in- 
crease in proportion. 

All companies with war contracts are 
being advised to add this Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice to the list of 
labor boards which they must take into 
consideration in shaping future employ- 
ment policies. Here in outline are the 
things employers should know about this 
Committee. 

The way it works. The Committee’s pro- 
cedure is patterned after that of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Complaints 
are received at the national office in Wash- 
ington—at the rate of 150 to 200 a day. 
An organization or an individual may 
charge that a specified company has re- 
fused to hire Negroes except for custodial 
work, that it is refusing to hire Jews or 
Catholics or Spanish-Americans, or aliens 
or Filipinos or American Indians. Some 
companies are charged with refusal to 
train and promote Negroes into skilled 
jobs. If true, any of these charges consti- 
tutes a violation of the 
policy. 


Government’s 


The Committee sends out field investi- 
gators to check on the complaints. In 
many cases, the complaint is not substan- 
tiated by the facts. Where the complaint 
does stand up, a representative of the 
Committee approaches the employer or the 
union, or both, with a request that the dis- 
crimination cease. If the employer and the 
union are willing to co-operate, the Com- 
mittee is prepared to advise on means of 
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introducing Negroes or other members of 
minority groups into a plant with a mini- 
mum of trouble from other employers. 

Public hearings. If the employer or the 
union refuses to co-operate, the Commit- 
tee conducts public hearings to furnish a 
basis for formal findings of fact and for 
issuing orders. Public hearings already 
have been conducted in Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, New York and Birmingham. A hear- 
ing is now scheduled for El Paso, Tex., 
August 14 and 15. Others are contemplat- 
ed for Baltimore, Detroit, Cleveland and 
St. Louis. 

What the Committee orders. Here, 
again, the Committee has taken its cue 
from the NLRB. No attempt is made to 
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LAWRENCE D. CRAMER 
... no Cassandra 


penalize the employer or the union which 
is found to have violated the Govern- 
ment’s policy. But the employer is ordered 
to change his policy. In the 18 orders is- 
sued so far the Committee has ordered 


employers: 


To offer a job to a Negro found to 
have been refused solely because of 
his race. 

To establish hiring, upgrading and 
promotional procedures that conform 
with the national policy. 

To give written notice to each per- 
son in charge of employment to follow 
such procedure strictly. 

To stop giving orders to public or 


Needed Skills to Work 


private employment agencies in which 

they specify the race, creed, color or 

national origin of the help wanted. 

To give written notice to all em- 
ployment agencies used, advising that 
they will accept and employ appli- 
cants for all types of work without re- 
gard to race, creed, color or national 
origin. 

To file copies of all statements of 
policy and notices to employment 
agencies with the Committee. 

To give written authority to all em- 
ployment agencies used to make the 
company requisitions for employes 
available to the Committee. 

To file monthly reports with the 
Committee showing the number of 
workers employed, the trades in which 
they are employed and the number 
in each trade who are Negroes. 

Two local unions have been ordered to 
modify their contracts with employers 
to permit the hiring of qualified Negro 
workmen “on the basis of equality with 
other applicants.” 

Difficulties with employes. The Com- 
mittee has found that employers, many of 
whom accept the Government policy 
privately, are reluctant to put it into 
effect in their own plants for fear of pro- 
voking strikes or violence 
among their employes. Lawrence W. Cra- 
mer, executive secretary of the Commit- 
tee, onetime governor of the Virgin Is- 
lands, contends that experience so far does 
not support such fears. He maintains that 
a firm announcement in advance to all 
employes that Negroes are to be brought 
into a plant and that any complaints can 
be made to the superintendent is sufficient 
to curb hostility of other employes. “There 
is more fairness in the instincts of Ameri- 


slowdowns, 


cans,” Mr. Cramer further maintains, 
“than the Cassandras would have us 
believe.” 

Meeting violence. The Committee so 


far has had to deal with three cases in 
which the employment or promotion of 
Negroes to new jobs has resulted in vio- 
lence. The employment of a Negro in the 
tool room of a Curtiss-Wright plant at 
Columbus, Ohio, resulted in a five-day 
strike which ended after the company, the 
War Department and the Committee pre- 
sented a firm front to the strikers. Some 
men walked off the job at the Hudson 
Naval Arsenal in Detroit when Negroes 
were transferred to skilled jobs not previ- 
ously held by, Negroes. The strike was 
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short-lived when Navy Secretary Frank 
Knox and R. J. Thomas, president of the 
CIO’s United Automobile Workers, issued 
an ultimatum to the strikers. In Dallas, 
Tex., the use of Negro carpenters on a 
defense housing project brought threats 
of dynamiting. An ultimatum was issued 
by William Hutcheson, president of the 
AFL Carpenters Union, and the threats 
evaporated. 

Makeup of Committee. The Committee 
itself consists of seven men appointed by 
President Roosevelt. Malcolm S. Mac- 
Lean, president of Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va., is the Committee chair- 
man. Other members are: Mark Ethridge, 
general manager of the Louisville, Ky., 
Courier-Journal; Col. David Sarnoff, pres- 
ident of the Radio Corporation of America; 
Frank Fenton, the AFL’s director of or- 
ganization; John Brophy, CIO’s director 
of community activities; Milton P. Web- 
ster, representing the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, and Earl B. Dicker- 
son, Chicago councilman. 





—Harris & Ewing 
ROGER LAPHAM 
«+» raised his sights 


Wages and High-Cost Companies: 
What New Labor Decisions Mean 


The full consequences of wage stabili- 
zation to companies that are just able to 
get along under the price ceilings has 
been spelled out in two recent decisions 
of the War Labor Board. 

Ability to pay. The Board, in ordering 
a 5 to 7-cent-an-hour increase for em- 
ployes of a group of New England textile 
mills, takes the position that it cannot 
make any special provision for high-cost 
The Board maintains that 
the problems of marginal operators can- 
not be met by paying low wages. The lat- 
ter course, it holds, would result merely 
in employes quitting the low-wage mills 
for jobs in plants where the rates are 
higher. 

Declining volume. The Board pays no 
heed to the argument that the volume of 
some mills will decline sharply during the 
rest of this year, thus boosting production 
costs and creating profit problems even if 
there is no wage increase. The Board’s 
attitude is this: There is no sound basis 
for estimating business volume, But, even 
should business fall off, the resulting prob- 
lems are not going to be met by freezing 
wages at substandard levels. 

Employes can choose. In the second 
decision, involving the Detroit & Cleve- 
land Navigation Co., the Board makes its 
policy even clearer. Here the Board main- 
tains that the choice between forcing a 
concern out of business and continuing to 


companies. 
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work at substandard wages rests with the 
employes. And a collective bargaining con- 
ference is the only means available to the 
employes for expressing their choice. In 
this case the employes chose higher wages 
and the Board so ordered, after holding 
that the employer could not justify a sub- 
standard wage scale simply because his 
company is operating at a loss and is un- 
able to pay the going rate. The Board 
did call the company’s plight to the atten- 
tion of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, with the suggestion that war orders 
be found for this company if its continued 
operation is essential to the war effort. 

Union security. Employer representa- 
tives on the War Labor Board no longer 
are agreeing that unions are entitled to 
maintenance-of-membership arrangements, 
under which employes are not permitted 
to resign from a union if they want to 
hold their jobs. 

Roger D. Lapham, the first employer 
member to concur in a Board decision or- 
dering union security, now is demanding 
that any union whose membership is pro- 
tected by the Board should be required to 
make an accounting to the Board of its 
activities and its funds. Mr. Lapham’s 
position, first expressed in a decision 
against the Caterpillar Tractor Co., is: 
“Inasmuch as this Board has now estab- 
lished what appears to be a fixed policy 
under which it shall be giving some form 


of maintenance-of-union membership in 
any dispute where union security is asked, 
it seems only fair and reasonable to re- 
quire that the unions receiving this ad- 
vantage measure up to certain standards.” 

The other employer members of the 
Board agreed, but not the four public mem- 
bers, who, with the union representatives, 
make up the majority. 





Closed shop. Florida’s Attorney Gen- 
eral has haled the Tampa Shipbuilding Co. 
into State court on charges that the corpo- 
ration overstepped the authority of its 
charter in signing a closed-shop contract 
with the AFL. The contract, he charges, 
discriminates against employment of quali- 
fied workers who are not union members. 


War Strikes 


Eighteen major strikes affecting war 
production were reported in Washington 
for the week ended July 4. About 9,407 
employes were involved. Time lost is esti- 
mated at 26,503 man-days. The total num- 
ber of stoppages for the week represents 
an increase of three over the previous week. 


The totals: 

5 AFL strikes. 

11 ClO strikes. 

1 independent union strike. 

1 strike involving an unidenti- 
fied union. 





In each of the strikes reported, no fewer 
than 200 employes were involved. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 
BuILDING TRADES: 
.- eo Lumber Co., Alamogordo, N. 
ex. 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Lake City Ordnance Plant, Lake City, 
M 


oO. 
Royal Electric Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
METAL TRADES: 
Weil-McLain Boiler Co., Michigan City, 
Ind. 
Raitway CARMEN: 
American Car & Foundry, Madison, IL 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Michigan Malleable Iron Works, Delta, 
Mich. 
Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Monroe, 
Mich. 
CLOTHING WORKERS: 
Dallas Pants Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Drauer-Gressman Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
LaFollette Shirt Co., LaFollette, Tenn. 
STeeL WoRKERS: 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Gary, Ind. 
Kerotest Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TexTILE WORKERS: 
Cleveland Worsted Mills, Ravenna, O. 
Clifton Manufacturing Co., Clifton, S. C. 
Columbia Mills, Minetta, N. Y. 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNION 


Scranton Lace Co., Scranton, Pa.—Amal- 
gamated Lace Operatives of America. 


INVOLVING UNIDENTIFIED UNION 
Kaul-Clay Mfg. Co., Toronto, O. 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 








Statement of Condition, June 30, 1942 





RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks................. $ 577,203,002.54 
United States Government Obligations, 














Direct and Fully Guaranteed............. 943,918,547.00 
Other Bonds and Securities................ 59, 499,850.16 
I I soos asdin cS nwacanew suns 263 515,028.22 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank............ 3,000,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances....... 609,497.01 
Income Accrued but Not Collected......... 3,251,165.30 
ET Oe eee 11,850,000.00 
Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 1,717,220.93 

$1,864 564,311.16 

LIABILITIES 

DN Gidiutd binned eedkeaekawsees cen $1,724,560,308.81 
ID «cen acantindsddawabetesesiacts 609 ,497.01 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses... . 5,524,883.01 
Reserve for Contingencies ..... .......... 17,270,133.83 
Income Collected but Not Earned.......... 541,861.08 
a aig a0 sce 0a Wales em awe” 50,000 ,000.00 
Rd ort) tes ata a iia water win aaa ane a 50,000,000.00 
i cits se ben aus cenmsaaaie 16,057 ,627.42 

$1,864 564,311.16 








United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $209,276,878.45 are pledged to secure public and trust deposita 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





























"Stevens, 


do you realize that 34 executives in our 


company read THE UNITED STATES NEWS? Other exec- 


utives all over the country must be reading it every 


week just as we are .. . We should be running our 


advertising in it too. Please see to it." 





Ways eles 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 


] 


Conclusions expressed in these _ | 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. | 











YOU CAN seek a price adjustment on 
goods or services sold or to be sold to the 
Government. Office of Price Administra- 
tion has established a procedure whereby 
Government contractors or subcontract- 
ors may seek adjustments if they can show 
that established ceilings impede or threaten 
to impede production. 


x * * 


YOU CANNOT buy a new automobile 
part unless you return the worn part to the 
seller. War Production Board adds _ this 
restriction to its control over parts manu- 
facture and distribution. 


* * * 


YOU CAN pay higher than ceiling prices 
for iron and steel products that are piled 
up in ports, unable to be exported because 
of shipping shortages. A special price is 
allowed to remove the products from ports 
and restore them to the regular channels 
of trade. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to pay your em- 
ployes who have entered the armed serv- 
ices without paying Social Security taxes 
on the amounts. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau has made a ruling that such pay- 
ments to an employe called into active 
service with a State guard unit do not 
constitute wages under the law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, according to a federal circuit 
court decision, hold strikers to their no- 
strike agreement, even though you may 
have committed an unfair labor practice. 
The decision held that striking employes 
were not entitled to reinstatement because 
they violated a no-strike agreement, even 
though the strike resulted from illegal 
actions of the employer. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct the amount of 
unemployment compensation your work- 
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SUTER BUILDS Comoe Airports 


American war birds are taking wing—flight after flight—in swarms they are 
heading to destinations at every point of the compass. Ahead of them are going 
air warports—the kind that only American ingenuity can quickly engineer, then as 
quickly produce. These airports are complete to afford most every facility and 
are designed for compact shipment and speedy installation. This also means that 
they are readily dismantled and reinstalled. Butler engineers and craftsmen 
with war-sharpenec skill and augmented factory facilities are making, for today’s 


wings of Victory, complete warports which will excel as the peace ports of tomorrow. 


FUNCTIONAL FABRICATION 
The facilities of Butler Factories and the high aptitude of Butler craftsmen are such 
as to make possible still more functional fabrication of sheet steel parts for 
other manufacturers. Write, wire or send coupon today. 
© But'er Manufacturing Company 10942 








PARTS CARTS 


cooune vert noUSINGS ENGINE STANDS LOCOMOTIVE CRANE CABS 


5 HINE 

TOOL FRAMES 
SALES OFFICES — KANSAS CITY, MINNEAPOLIS, WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
ATLANTA, SHREVEPORT AND HOUSTON. REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
EXPORT OFFICE, 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN, CHICAGO, ILL 


ellen 











for today’s wings of Victor Y and tomorrow’s 





” * * * * 








1 Steel Runways. 2 Camouflage 





Design Hangars. 3 Dymaxion Houses. 


4 Military Quarters. 5 Machine Shops. 






6 Warehouses. 7 Refueling Units. 





—~ 
ports of Peace 








gm, SOLTED OR WELDED TANKS CHEMICAL FILTERS AWO STULS 


4 
~U) 


BUTANE GAS SYSTEMS 


OTHER BUTLER PRODUCTS 


Figure with Butler engineers on ony regular products 
shown here — particularly any qssential to the prose- 
cution of the war — and on fabrication of sheet steel 
parts functional to your product. Write, wire, or send 
the coupon today. 
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STEEL GRAIN BINS 


( 
\. 















STEEL BUI DINGS—BOULEVARD INDUSTRIAL ano COMMERCIAL TYPES 


For prompt handling address all inquiries to 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1285 Eastern Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 
Send 


tional 


information on [] Peacetime Airports. ] Func- 
Butler 


Fabrication. ) Other products, viz: 


FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 





BEFORE 


American air bases have been 
bombed in this war and they will 
be bombed again. But they don’t 


stay bombed. 


Almost before the last bomb 
strikes — while our fighter planes 
and anti-aircraft batteries are still 
taking vengeance in the sky —a 
helmeted soldier drives his husky 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor on the 
field. He is master of a steel brute 
built to conquer the toughest earth- 
moving jobs. In front of the great 
bulldozer-blade, tons of dirt and 
rock tumble back into bomb craters. 
And in a matter of hours — not 


weeks — the base is ready again. 





“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, 
Motor Graders, Engines and Elec- 
tric Sets are helping in the fight on 
hundreds of fronts. They’re break- 
ing trails for troops,-building and 
repairing military roads and 
landing fields, hauling big guns, 
powering searchlights, clearing 
beach-heads, supplying power for 


Navy and Coast Guard craft. 


The machines we make are on 
war duty. “Caterpillar” men will 
keep right on building them night 
and day, and “Caterpillar” dealers 
will keep them delivering full power, 
for this one all-important purpose, 
until the big job is done. 


CATERPILLAR OVESEL 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


To Win the War: Work—Fight—Buy U.S. War Bonds! 





ers receive when you comply with a back. 
pay order of the National Labor Relations 
Board, according to a federal circuit court 
decision. 


* ¥ * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying income 
taxes on the value of the rights you receive 
as a common stockholder in a corporation 
to buy preferred stock at a price below the 
fair market value of. the preferred shares, 
Such rights amount to a taxable stock 
dividend, a federal circuit court decides, 


* * * 


YOU CAN use an A-1-j preference rat- 
ing to obtain parts and materials needed to 
maintain and repair a dairy products plant. 
This high rating is assigned by WPB. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably avoid prosecution 
for paying higher than ceiling prices for 
goods if you obtain a written certification 
from the seller that price regulations are 
being observed. OPA suggests such certifi- 
cates in advising trade buyers that they 
will be considered to be complying with 
price regulations if they exercise good faith, 
honesty and reasonable judgment. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably buy box lumber at 
slightly lower prices. OPA has issued a 
price regulation on southern hardwood 
box grade veneer based upon prices that 
prevailed in December, 1941, and January, 
1942. 


*% * * 


YOU CAN base your ceiling prices for 
ice on April levels, rather than March 
levels. OPA shifted the base period, mean- 
while allowing ice dealers to continue to 
base summer prices on 1941 charges. 


7 * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to get tinplate 
or terneplate containers for a long list of 
chemicals, paints and similar products. 
WPB has prohibited the use of cans for 
these commodities. 


a * * 


YOU CANNOT appeal to union em- 
ployes over the heads of their bargaining 
agents in contract negotiations. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board holds such 
action by an employer to be unlawful. In 
the case decided against him, the employer 
appealed to employes to accept a contract 
turned down by a union bargaining com- 
mittee. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now sell your inventories of 
critical materials, frozen by WPB order, to 
a list of qualified buyers. WPB announces 
that sales can be made without specific 
authorization, but that buyers must com- 
ply with quota, end-use and inventory 
orders. 
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Plus and Minus 





2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Iremd of Americam Business 


Tithe Ree US 


After Donald Nelson's latest reshuffle of the War Production Board..eec.- 

Army, Navy, Maritime Commission still do the actual spending of money. 

Businessmen seeking war orders continue to go to the services, not to WPB. 

The bulk of raw materials still will be subject to Army-Navy first call. 

Result is that this reshuffle isn't of major immediate concern to business. 
) But: Donald Nelson does make clear that he holds final authority over the 
flow of raw materials. He is warning the Army and Navy that they can't have all 
of the country's steel, copper, lumber and other basic materials. That's some- 
thing. 














! These further points are worth noting: 
WPB becomes essentially an agency to divide up available raw materials among 
civilian industries. It doesn't get control over priorities in war industries. 
There no longer is any chance of a civilian ministry of supply to handle 
all procurement for the services, leaving to them the one job of fighting. 
Dollar-a-year men who don't get Army commissions probably will have less 
and less to do in WPB. That agency in itself will be somewhat less important; 
will be a progress-reporting agency in addition to its allotment function. 
However: Many dollar-a-year men are being offered commissions. They are 
permitted, in most instances, to have outside incomes while in the service. 
Priorities system of the Army and Navy and Maritime Commission is in a bad 
tangle; is suffering from an inflation of priority ratings. It now takes an AA 
rating to get much action. This situation is getting out of hand. 
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Real effect of war spending on industry, on prices, on wages, on the coun- 
try in general still lies in the future. Spending to date is just a@ dribble. 

To illustrate what lies ahead..... 
: Army up to July 1 had spent $15,650,000,000 in 24 months. It still has 
available to spend in money authorized and requested $110,908,000,000. 
. Navy in the same period spent $10,211,000,000. It still has $45,700,000,000 
to spend. That amount should be spent in another 24 months. 

Maritime Commission has spent $642,000,000. It has available to spend an 
added $7,000,000,000. The entire amount is expected to be used up by 1944. 

Altogether, with lend-lease, RFC, etc., the war program is $222,394,000,000. 














ms Of that amount, $34,765,000,000 has been spent in 24 months. The plan is to 
h spend the remaining $187,629,000,000 in the next 24 months. 

in 

- To show the arms spending trend..... 


In July, 1940: Rate of arms spending was about $225,000,000 a month. 

In July, 1941: Rate of arms spending was about $1,200,000,000 a month. 

In July, 1942: Rate of arms spending is $4,500,000,000 a month. 

In July, 1943: Rate of arms spending is to be near $8,000,000,000 a month. 

That's the trend that now worries officials. It shows why war industry is 
tending to soak up available raw materials, why incomes of war workers are still 
* to skyrocket, why there is a real problem of price and inflation control ahead. 
n- Big job ahead for Donald Nelson is to save something for civilians as war 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


industry tends to absorb all materials in sight. He will need to be firm. 


Real impact of the war is just beginning to be felt in industry. 

To show what is ahead..... 

WPB's Philip Reed reports that 24,000 manufacturers, doing $4,000,000,000 
in business a year normally, will be forced to the wall by the year end. 

Communities around war industry centers are reporting heavy loss of work- 
ers. "Ghost towns" are appearing as war industry soaks up men from wide areas. 

Acute labor supply problems are developing in some farm areas, in some 
areas with big war contracts. This is just the beginnins. It is estimated that 
during 1942 and 1943 nearly 6,000,000 persons not normally employed must be drawn 
into the labor market. These largely will be women, and children of school age. 











As for the problem of small manufacturers..... 

There's going to be another effort to subcontract, to try to spread war work. 

But: The time seems past when much can be done by that method. War business 
is pretty well channeled. Emphasis now is on results, not on work spreading. 

That means: Many small manufacturers are likely to be permitted to close up. 
They'll be without access to raw materials unless they can get war orders. And: 
War orders are moving in other directions. It seems that the best "out" is to 
bring new pressure on Congress. Out of that might come new relief measures. 

There is a new "small business* law that is about to be put into operation. 
It can help some with credit and with subcontracting. But: That isn't likely to 
be enough. Some kind of direct Government subsidy may be needed. 











In the field of taxation..... 

Debt relief: Treasury is backing away from this subject. A hint of a debt 
moratorium has brought a flood of excited inquiries from creditors. Even so: 
Senate may tackle the problem of some tax relief for corporations in debt. 

Tax on freight charges: Its fate is very uncertain in any final bill. 

Raise in second and third-class postage rates: Also being removed. 

Personal cxemptions: House Committee is writing a $600 exemption for single 
persons after first putting it at $500. It would stay at $1,200 for couples. 

Sales tax: Still appears very dead for this year. 

But: House bill is going to fall at least $3,700,000,000 short of Treasury 
desires on revenue. That means: Senate is likely to write a tax bill that is 
much more stringent than the House measure. 

There are just two sources for big new revenue. They are: 

1. A general rétail sales tax, which isn't to be tried now. 

2. A tax that reaches deep down into low-income groups. That type of tax 
likewise is taboo now. So: Federal finences will go from bad to worse. 

Roosevelt is showing signs of concern over big wage rises; is on record as 
opposed to a $l-a-day increase for workers in the “little steel" industry. 

However: The President's opposition to date is confined to oral expression. 
He's trying to influence his War Labor Board to go easy in granting wage raises. 

There is no sign that the White House is prepared to go beyond moral pres- 
sure to hold wages in line. There is little official support for a fixed wage 
ceiling along Canada's line. Labor opposition is too great in this country. 

Result is that not too much should be expected from the President's present 
attitude. He has expressed that attitude in the past. 





























Most notable present trend is for workers and farmers to improve their lot. 
They're finding war to be a time when gains can be made in organization and 
power; when lines can be laid for a favored position when peace returns. 
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PIGHTMVG FIRES 
before they start 


Most fires are preventable. A smol- 
dering cigarette, flipped carelessly in- 
to a dark corner . . . a welder’s spark 
flying unnoticed into a pile of oily 
waste—these little things can, and do, 
start devastating fires. 

At the beginning of the war emer- 
gency, recognizing that fire is a 
treacherous and deadly saboteur of 
production, Bethlehem intensified its 
attack on the fire hazard. As always, 














trash can 








trained, fully-equipped fire-fighting 
forces supplied the backbone of the 
fire-control effort, maintaining day- 
and-night vigilance in every Bethle- 
hem plant and shipyard. 

But to bring home the vital impor- 
tance of fire prevention and control 
to every Bethlehem employee, we’ve 
designed a series of posters in full 
color and are displaying them in key 
locations throughout all Bethlehem 











shipyards and steel plants, which are 
now engaged in vital war work. 
These posters are based on analysis 
of the most serious causes of fire and 
the all-important part of the human 
element in fire prevention. By point- 
ing out to employees specific ways in 
which they can prevent or subdue 
fires, the posters are helping to mini- 
mize a potentially grave threat to the 
production of war materials. 


FAULTY WIRING 
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Five of Bethlehem’s series of fire-prevention posters. 
These posters are printed in full color. Each 
poster is designed to emphasize a specific problem 
in fire prevention or control. 


gETHLEHEN 


STEEL 








War-production plant executives who are 
carrying on fire-prevention campaigns may 
find these posters of interest. A compli- 
mentary set will be supplied on request to 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethichem, Pa. 
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ARGENTINA’S ‘PRUDENT NEUTRALITY’ 


Recognition of Nazi Blockade Viewed as Desire to Steer Middle Course 


Belief of business interests 
that nation must not lose 
its markets in Europe 


Recognition by Argentina of Hitler’s 
announced blockade of the Atlantic Coast 
marks the first positive departure from 
Hemisphere solidarity since the Rio de 
Janeiro conference. It also displays an offi- 
cial attitude similar to that of this country 
under the cash-and-carry neutrality plan. 
Argentine officials want no more brushes 
with Admiral Raeder’s Nazi submarines. 

Reasons for policy. Argentina’s “pru- 
dent neutrality” is believed in Washington 
to be dictated more by President Cas- 
tillo’s desire to steer a middle course than 
to pro-Axis sentiment, although Argentina 
has a large Italian and German population. 

Furthermore, influential Argentine com- 
mercial groups believe that their country 
must depend upon Europe for prosperity. 
Argentina relies heavily on grain and meat 
exports and these usually are sold to Brit- 
ain and the Continent. Thus, opinion is 
strong in some quarters that Argentina 
must be friendly with whatever power 
dominates postwar Europe. 

On the other hand: Argentina is sup- 
plying Britain and the U.S. with needed 
supplies. England is getting large lots 
frozen beef and pork, and this country’s 
purchases of wool, hides, flaxseed and lin- 
seed are limited only by available shipping. 
In fact, Argentina’s present welfare depends 
heavily upon U.S. shipments of manufac- 
tured and semi-fabricated materials. 

In addition, the Castillo Government is 
paying more than lip service to the Rio 
resolutions. U.S. ships are granted non- 
belligerent rights in Argentine ports, Japa- 
nese funds have been frozen and foreign 
financial transactions are supervised. An 
Argentine delegate is also attending the 
inter-American economic and __ financial 
committee meeting in Washington. 

Castillo also seeks to silence both pro- 
fascist and pro-democratic groups by his 
middle course and has banned public dis- 
cussion of foreign policy. This ban may 
founder in the Chamber of Deputies, 
which is critical of the President and has 
summoned Foreign Minister Ruiz Guinazu 
to appear before it. 

Chile, too, is strengthening its nonbel- 
ligerent policy. The Radical Party has ac- 
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cepted the resignation of its president, 
Marcial Mora, because he disagreed with 
the foreign policy of President Juan An- 
tonio Rios. The Radical Party is the most 
influential in the country. 

Chile’s Government also is proposing 
tight economic controls to ward off infla- 
tion and to ease hardship caused by short 
supplies. Milk production and distribu- 
tion already are controlled and bread and 
other food products are next on the list. 
Gasoline is being rationed by the Army. 

Elsewhere in the Hemisphere, U. S. 
policies appear to be drawing stronger 
support. Significantly, these other coun- 
tries also are receiving more U. S. aid and 
have more to offer this country in the way 
of newly developed strategic materials. 

Conversion of Hemisphere economies 
to provide more self-sufficiency for Latin- 
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Argentina was rerouted 








American nations, and more needed ma- 
terials for the United States, is being 
planned on an important scale. Meanwhile, 
this country is undertaking to provide re- 
lief for surplus crops in distressed areas. 

Rubber production in Latin America is 
becoming profitable locally, even if it does 
not promise to relieve the U. S. shortage 
to any great extent. 

Rubber Reserve Co. just signed an 
agreement to purchase all of Colombia’s 
exportable rubber for the next five years. 
Similar agreements have been negotiated 
with Brazil, Peru, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. Negotiations also are under way with 
Bolivia and Ecuador. 

Competition from Argentina, Chile and 
Uruguay for Bolivia’s estimated output of 
1,200 tons has appeared. The Government 
has prohibited all exports except under 
permit, and is awaiting higher bids. 

Bolivia also is being offered higher prices 
for tin, with the Metals Reserve Co. of- 
fering to buy all ore not taken by England. 
Furthermore, prices are quoted F. O. B. 
Bolivia, with the United States taking all 
war risks and paying all freight charges. 

Similar agreements are being negotiated 
for other metals with Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Mexico and Brazil. 

Behind these agreements are long-term 
commitments from Washington to assist 
Latin-American countries in developing 
products that can be sold here such as 
fibers, nuts, drugs and other tropical crops. 
The United States also ig advancing loans 
to industrialize Hemisphere nations. 


Canada, The Ottawa Government is 
expected to freeze Canadian gold produc- 
tion at the average tonnage mined in the 
first four months of 1942. 

Purpose of the freeze order is to prevent 
rise in demand by gold companies for 
miners and mining machinery and mate- 
rials. The limitation order is not expected 
to guarantee normal output, since gold 
mines must take a back seat in bids for 
men and materials. 

Ottawa dispatches attribute the Gov- 
ernment’s decision to pressure from the 
U.S. for drastic curtailment or a complete 
shutdown of gold production during the war. 

Probably tied in with the order is a 
U.S. proposal to finance marginal Cana- 
dian producers of copper, lead, zine and 
graphite. 
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They work together better... 


because they can talk together 


lTcT 


In the last war 

The pilot's warning 

Could only have been expressed 
By a frantic dipping 

Of the plane’s wings. 


There was no other means 
Of communication between 
One plane and another. 


Today, pilots of our fighters, 
Scaling the sky 

At better than five miles a minute 
Can talk with each other 

As easily as if they were lounging 
In their quarters far below. 


The modern radiotelephone 
Links every pilot in the squadron. 


As the talk goes back and forth 
Each man is instantly aware 
Of his part in the fight. 


Teamwork. The kind of teamwork 
That wins battles. 


Modern communication equipment 
Designed and manufactured 

By I. T. & T. associate companies 

Is helping Uncle Sam 

Saislame his fighting forces 

On land, sea and in the air. 


The broad, peacetime experience 
Of I. T. & T. 

In the field of communications 
Is proving its value 

In time of war. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


Associate Manufacturing Companies in the United States 


International Telephone & Radio Manufacturing Corporation 


Federal Telegraph Company 
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 Sinews 


OF A NATION 


COAT WARE 


“NO NATION CAN BE SUCCESSFUL 
IN WAR WHILE ITS FUNCTIONS 
ARE FRUSTRATED BY A PEOPLE 
NOT PHYSICALLY FIT TO MAN 
CAPABLY ALL ARMS OF THE 
SERVICE...AT HOME AND 
ON THE FIGHTING FRONTS” 


Teamwork is the basis of success 
in modern warfare. Bomber crew, 
tank crew, ship crew and every 
combat unit must function as a 
team. Land, sea and air forces must 
coordinate in teamwork of most 
exacting character. Nowhere are 
the principles of teamwork better 
learned than in American sports. 
* 

In a study of men examined for the 
draft in lowa in 1941, only 10% 
of the men classed as ‘college’ 
men failed to meet all physical re- 
quirements, as against 27.5 per 
cent of the total number of men 
examined. College men, benefited 
by greater participation in Amer- 
ica’s favorite sports, were in better 
condition. * 


From Shakespeare—‘“‘Good recre- 
ation barred, what doth ensue but 
moody and dull melancholy, kins- 
man to grim and comfortless de- 
spair, and at their heels, a huge in- 
fectious troop of pale distemperatures 
and foes to life.” 
* 

Fortunately for the Nation, Amer- 
icans take naturally to sports ... 
and with the spur of wartime 
necessity, the results of our ac- 
celerated sports programs should 
become rapidly evident in the pro- 


duction lines and in a lower per-’ 


centage of rejected draftees. 


* 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., while 
cooperating wholeheartedly in the 
Government’s program for con- 
servation of essential materials, is 
using all possible ingenuity to pre- 
vent the Government's physical 
fitness program from being slowed 
by shortage of sports equipment. 


Wi 


President 
Willson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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Tax Prospects: 
Revision of Bill 
To Increase Yield 


Chances are that the House version of 
the new tax bill is but the beginning of 
higher taxes; that its stiff levies will be 
stiffened more by the Senate; that when 
the bill becomes law everybody will have 
to pay much more than the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means now proposes. 

Treasury asked for $8,710,000,000 more 
revenue. The Committee bill, as tenta- 
tively approved, would yield only $5,924,- 
000,000. Those tentative figures included 
an estimated total of $876,700,000 to be 
returned to corporations as a credit after 
the war. Deducting the postwar credit, net 
vield of the new tax bill drops to $5,047,- 
300,000—about 60 per cent of what the 
Treasury requested. 

The tentative action of the Committee 
was subject to final approval. Final con- 
sideration brought changes, first of which 
was to reduce the yield by an estimated 
total of $102,800,000. In its final form, 
the House bill, it is estimated, will pro- 
duce between 55 and 60 per cent of the 
sum requested by the Treasury. 

This gap of between $3,500,000,000 and 
$4,000,000,000 between what was requested 
and what was written into the bill will 
pose a prime problem for the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. The problem is en- 
hanced by the fact that, due to the dif- 
ference between the calendar and _ fiscal 
years (starting January 1 and July 1, re- 
spectively) , the House bill would produce 
only $3,250,000,000 or thereabouts for the 
Treasury in the current fiscal year. 

And that, for the fiscal year 1943, is 
nearly $5,500,000,000 less than wanted. 

Boiled down, the question that the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee will face is this: 
Should the House bill be enacted, or should 
it be rewritten to produce more nearly 
what the Treasury needs? Everybody’s tax 
bill is wrapped up in the answer. 

Two schools of thought will decide: The 
first holds that the House bill would im- 
pose upon individuals and business a limit 
load, that heavier taxation would work un- 
due hardships on individuals and cripple 
business so that it could not meet its post- 
war problems. The second school holds 
that the House bill fails to tap income 
sufficiently to prevent inflation and that 
the needs for financing the war demand a 
much larger contribution from taxpayers. 

Should those holding the second view 
prevail, as now seems likely, the House 
bill would be revised upward in ways yet 
to be worked out but with the inevitable 
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YOUR Plans 
for 


“AFTER VICTORY 


Our first, biggest, most 
vital job is to win this war. 
Nothing must stand in the way of 
our producing forultimate victory. 
However, in the midst of this all- 
out surge of war production, we 
believe it is wise and sound to look 
ahead ...to plan now for the prob- 
lems that will arise when this crisis 
is over. Thus, with no let-up in our 
victory production drive, we are 
planning ahead for post-wartimes. 
We will be happy to discuss this 
all-important phase with anyoneso 
interested, and thus coordinate our 


respective efforts for the future. 


Pencssonpy 


ESTABLISHED 191! 


(Below) Close toler- 
ance, stainless steel 
parts like this help 
“Keep ’em flying.” 


ERICSSON 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO.IN 


yon 


Copyright 1942, Ericsson Screw Machine Products Co., Inc. 





Thank You, Shippers 


... for every minute, hour and day you’ve contributed 
to faster loading and unloading of cars; for loading 
cars heavier; for ordering cars only to your actual cur- 






rent requirements. You've helped us a lot in meeting 
the unparalleled demands for the swift, sure movement 


i i | in al oF of freight, military and civilian, in an America at war. 


T. L. Bothwell, General Freight Traffic Manager 


and Peace : Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago, Illinois 





SCRUBS 


PICKS UP DIRTY WATER 
RINSES, AND 
DRIES THE FLOOR 


e 
Auerages 


5,000 fe 8,000 Sq. Fé. 


Per Hour 


CONSERVING 
MAN-POWER FOR 
WAR PRODUCTION 


s ; & 


¥ 


The one machine incorporates—and so 
compactly — all the equipment neces- 
sary for the complete cleaning job. This 
all-in-one feature, combined with the 
speed of the machine, makes it possible 
for one operator to clean—hour for 
hour — many times the floor area pos- 
sible with other methods and more 
operators. 


For consultation, literature, or free floor survey, 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 3707B East Street, 
Elkhart. Indiana. 











The biggest war of all times is 
being directed and administered 
from Washington. Is there pub- 
lished, in this World Capital, 
any one news weekly devoted 
entirely to reporting, analyzing 
and interpreting the news of 
national affairs? 
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result that everybody would pay more, 

The possibilities of higher taxes can be 
seen in comparative figures showing what 
the Treasury asked and what the House 
bill would provide. 

From individuals, the Treasury sought 
$3,300,000,000. The tentatively approved 
House bill would provide $2,730,000,000 on 
the basis of $1,200 personal exemption for 
married taxpayers and $500 for single per- 
sons; still less with $600 exemption for 
the latter. In the case of a married tax- 
payer with two dependents, the following 
comparison of taxes shows how the Treas- 
ury request was pruned by the Committee: 


Treasury Committee 


Net Income Proposal Action 
$2,000 —— > |e 
2,100 18 $12 
2,200 64 24 
2.300 80 40) 
2 400 99 58 
2,500 118 75 
3,000 219 162 
4,000 457 336 
5,000 721 540 
6,000 1,007 744 
8,000 1,633 1,232 
10,000 2,321 1,800 


Should the Senate follow the Treasury 
formula, the figures shown in the middle 
column would be restored and _ persons 
earning more than $2,000 would pay from 
30 to 400 per cent more than the taxes 
provided in the House bill. 

From corporations, the Treasury sought 
$3,060,000,000 in higher taxes. The House 
Committee’s tentatively approved bill pro- 
vided approximately $2,241,000,000. Part 
of the 819,000,000 deficiency may be re- 
stored by the Senate Committee. Should 
the full $819,000,000 be restored, corpora- 
tions would have to pay about 36 per cent 
more than the House bill contemplates. 

From estates and gifts, the Treasury 
wanted $330,000,000 more. Tentative ac- 
tion of the House Committee left rates 
unchanged, but certain administrative 
changes were approved which would re- 
duce present revenue from these sources 
by $7,100,000 a year. 

Miscellaneous taxes were raised less 
than the Treasury asked. From liquor 
levies, the Treasury requested $421,800,000, 
was given $339,000,000. Treasury request 
for $188,600,000 more on cigarettes was cut 
to $51,400,000. All told, the Treasury’s 
request for $1,340,000,000 in excise and 
miscellaneous taxes was cut to $800,200,000. 

At the moment, it seems unlikely that 
the Senate Committee will follow the exact 
Treasury formula and restore all the cuts. 
If it should do so, the House probably 
would object and the bill might stay in 
House-Senate conference for months. But 
Mr. Morgenthau has said he would con- 
tinue to fight for his original request. This 
means a fight before the Senate Commit- 
tee. And should it be only partially suc- 
cessful, the outcome still would be higher 
taxes than those carried in the House bill. 
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S THE BIG AMERICAN BOMBER comes 
A out of a cloud bank, the bombardier 
sights three Jap transports in the sea 
below. 

The bomb bay doors open. Bombs fall. 
Smoke and fire pour up from the stricken 
Jap ships. Direct hits! 

But diving to the attack come a couple 
of Jap Zero fighters. Their bullets knock 
out two of the bomber’s four engines. 
The propellers on the dead engines set 
up a terrific vibration that could tear 
out a motor or rip off a wing. 


Then, in a matter of seconds thanks to 
tiny but powerful electric motors, the 
vibration stops. The bomber steadies 
herself. The guns in her top turret spit 
a stream of fire into the Zeros. They turn 
tail. The bomber returns safely to her 
base. 


What are these tiny motors that kept the 
vomber from tearing herself to pieces? 


They’re called “pitch change” motors. 
And they do just that. Hidden in the 





The “pitch change’ motors that saved a bomber... 


propeller assemblies, they changed the 
pitch of the props on the dead engines, 
until the blades were edgeways to the wind. 

Props in this position can’t “windmill” 
—can’t set up the racking vibration that 
soon shakes a ship to pieces. 

These “‘pitch change’? motors had to be 
made as compact and light as possible to fit 
in a restricted space; had to have a mazi- 
mum of power and dependability. 


In designing motors to meet these de- 
mands, the engineers used Fiberglas.* 
With it, they developed a tough and dur- 
able electrical insulation. This insulation 
helped them get—not only “‘pitch 
change” motors that were small yet 
powerful—but also other airplane con- 
trol motors, generators, and wiring which 
were able to withstand severe service 
under extreme temperatures. 

For similar reasons, engineers are us- 
ing Fiberglas in industry. This material 
helps keep electrical equipment in our 
war plants working at top speed. 





Today, American engineers are play- 
ing a brilliant part in designing machines 
for war, in keeping production flowing at 
home, and in utilizing modern materials 
... one of which is Fiberglas. It is a tribute 
to these resourceful men that they have 
met their new obligations so promptly 
and ingeniously. 

Fiberglas electrical insulation spotlights 
the versatility of a product which makes 
the physical properties of glass available 
in many new and useful ways. Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ontario. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

















SPECIAL PURPOSE 


HOIST 
EQUIPMENT 


Electric and Hand Power 


FOR 
War-TiME NEEDS 


Production ‘‘bottle-necks’’ often can be 
avoided by the installation of special equip- 
ment to relieve vertical handling of mate- 
rial between floors. Since 1893, Sedgwick 
has specialized in the design and manu- 
facture of lift equipment to meet normal 
and special requirements for service on 
land and sea. Our engineering and plant 
facilities are at your disposal. 





Correspondence Invited 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
156 West 15th St., New York 


Dumb Waiters 
& Elevators 
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Frank R. McCoy has seen the blood 
and heard the thunder of calamity and 
diplomacy on many a front. He rode with 
the cavalry, was wounded at San Juan 
Hill, fought Moros and outlaws in the 
Philippines, fought Mexican bandits, saw 
the Oise-Aisne and Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensives. Maj. Gen. McCoy went on mis- 
sions to Armenia and the Philippines, dis- 
pensed American relief to Japan after its 
1923 earthquake. He has citations and 
medals galore. Tough-minded, canny Gen- 
eral McCoy sat down to a new assignment 
in hard-boiled dealing last week. Job: 
Head of the military commission that will 
decide what to do with eight Nazi sabo- 
teurs. 

*& & & 

Dr. Alfonso Lopez obtained a peace 
once by paying a visit to the president of 
a South American republic. At the time, 
Dr. Lopez was running for President, him- 
self. His republic of Colombia was argu- 
ing with Peru. Dr. Lopez dropped his cam- 
paign and flew to Lima to see President 
Benavides. A peace agreement was worked 
out. Dr. Lopez went home and was elected. 
Last week, Dr. Lopez, now about to begin 
another term, came to Washington to see 
another President. But he did not talk to 
President Roosevelt about peace. His 
country, angry about Nazi submarines, is 
thinking about war. 

* * * 

Carl Spaatz tasted bloody combat 25 
years ago. He was a pursuit pilot, then a 
flight leader, fought through St. Mihiel 
and Meuse-Argonne, was officially cred- 
ited with shooting down three German 
Fokkers. He got the Distinguished Service 
Cross for heroism, got a Distinguished 
Flying Cross ten years later for command- 
ing the Army plane, “Question Mark,” on 
an endurance flight. Maj. Gen. Spaatz 
headed for action again last week. He went 
back to old fields to command America’s 
Army Air Forces in Europe. 

* * * 

Amory Houghton, at 43, is a man of 
wide business interests, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Corning Glass 
Works, director of several other industrial 
concerns. He went directly from Harvard 
to the Corning glass firm and it took him 
just nine years to move into the presidency 
of the company. Last week, Mr. Houghton 
stepped into one of the biggest and tough- 
est business jobs in the nation. New title: 
Director General of Operations of the War 
Production Board. 

* * * 

George E. Stratemeyer can remember 
when there was no Army air service. He 
worked for it when it didn’t have a name. 
It had just 55 planes and 65 officers and 
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ARK THIS 
NAME! 


Protecto-Ray Bathrooms! It’s 
mentioned wherever seasoned 
travelers discuss present day hotel 
service. You'll find Protecto-Ray 
Bathrooms (rendered absolutely 
sanitary by special portable ultra- 
violet ray equipment!) only at 
New York’s great Hotel New 
Yorker. After being treated, each 
bathroom is sealed to keep it in 
that sanitary state for your per- 
sonal use! Yet this expensive ser- 
vice costs you nothing extra! 








Home of 
PROTECTO-RAY 
BATHROOMS 
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S END us the names of any friends 
who would be interested in seeing a 
copy of The United States News 
without charge. 


The United States News 
2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


A CHALLENGE TO 
PIPE SMOKERS 


WHO BUY THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


See If You Can Tell the Difference 


Even experts can’t tell Coun- 
try Doctor Pipe Mixture from 
far more costly blends. It has 
that same mild, smooth, “expensive” flavor. 


EXCEPTIONAL BLEND OF 8 TOBACCOS 
The reason is—this unusually fine mix- 
ture contains no less than eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos! Superbly blended, 
these give you a full-bodied, mild — 
with richness ...a “vintage ” flavor . 

a pleasant fragrance... and no bite! 


NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Tastes “expensive ”— yet priced low. Why 
not try it today ? 


(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Country Doctor 
Pye Misti 


A Product of \PHILIP MORRIS 
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gas tied to the Army Signal Corps. But he 
¢rung along with it, through the World 
War and since. Now it is fast growing into 
the most potent agency of its kind in the 
yorld. Last week, big, informal Maj. Gen. 
Stratemeyer tasted of the fruit of his long 
grvice. He moved into the job as chief 
of staff of the Army Air Forces. 
, + * 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., went to 
North Africa with an American Army 
force and got a close-up view of German 
tanks in action. Major Lodge found the 
experience exciting. He came back with 
a letter from Secretary of War Stimson 
praising his services, but asking him to re- 
turn to his duties as Senator from Massa- 
chusetts where he would “be rendering 
more service.” In a hot senatorial campaign, 
such as the Republican Major Lodge faces 
against Democratic Representative Joseph 
E. Casey, such a letter might come in 
handy. But last week the White House dis- 
dosed it had directed the Army and Navy 
to put all members of Congress on in- 
active status. And Secretary Stimson said 
the letter had no political significance. 

* * * 

Joseph I. Greene went into the in- 

fantry as a youngster in 1918. The young 





—Harris & Ewing 


LT. COL. JOSEPH |. GREENE 
volunteer liked the infantry and stayed 
with it. He got to be a corporal and went 
to West Point from the Army. His work 
through the last 25 years was along in- 
fantry channels in the main. Studious, 
thoughtful, he went to staff schools, wrote 
tactical articles, was attached to Head- 
quarters Ground Forces and earned an as- 
signment to edit the Infantry Journal, a 
magazine designed to spread professional 
discussion among infantrymen. Last week, 
Lieut. Col. Greene got a bit of good news: 
His magazine had won first prize among 
organizational periodicals in a United 
States Flag Association contest for patri- 
otic covers. 
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Efficiency of Timken 

Bearing equipped 
machines is bringing | 
Victory nearer. Later | 
it will help solve pro- ; 


of a post-war 4 
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RAILROADING 


One of the soundest railroad developments 
of recent years is roller bearings for freight 
trains. Roller bearings permit freight trains 
to travel at passenger train speeds, and to do 
so economically, safely and dependably. 
Timken Roller Bearings reduce starting 
resistance of individual cars 88 per cent; cut 
maintenance costs; increase life of equipment; 
eliminate hot-box delays; improve fuel econ- 
omy; greatly reduce in-shop-for-repair-time. 
Timken Bearings are in use on the foremost 
streamliners and high-speed locomotives. 
Millions of miles of service have proved their 
speed-increasing, cost-cutting possibilities. 
Timken Bearings will do the same out- 
standing job on freight cars that they are 
doing on all types of locomotives, passenger 
cars and modern streamliners. 
“One-speed” railroading is now 
available. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


Manufacturers of TIMKEN Tapered 

Roller Bearings for automobiles, motor 

trucks, railroad cars and locomotives 

and all kinds of industrial machinery; 

TIMKEN Alloy Steels and Carbon ard 

_ -4 Seamless Tubing; and TIMKEN 
Bits. 
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Copyright 1942 by The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
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ADD 
f HORRORS 
OF WAR 





Decision to try the members of the German eight-man in- 
vasion army by military tribunal sert us scurrying for a copy 
of the War Department’s “Manual for Courts-martial.” It is 
a book we earnestly recommend for general reading, and a 
copy should be given to every young man—or even middle- 
aged man—inducted by Selective Service. How many will 
know, otherwise, that they lay themselves open to any pun- 
ishment short of shooting for telling the company cook that 
he is a so-and-so glue-maker and for two cents they'd shove 
his stew down his throat without removing it from the messkit. 

See the Articles of War under “Intimidation 
Bringing Provisions” if you want to know the etiquette the 
War Department demands on behalf of its victualers. 

But that isn’t the outstanding inhibition laid upon the 
natural instincts of one who normally regards himself as a 
freeborn American with a right to speak his mind. There is an- 
other jolly little paragraph which converts an ancient U.S. privi- 
lege into a crime that “shall be punished as a court-martial may 
direct,” which is of particular import in this election year and 
will have a lot more meaning in 1944 if the war is still on. 

“Any officer” or “any other person subject to military law” 
is prohibited under the Articles of War from employing “con- 
temptuous or disrespectful words against the President, Vice 
President, the Congress of the United States, the Secretary of 
War, or the governor or legislature of any State, territory or 
other possession of the U.S. in which he is quartered . . .” 

The exemptions are interesting. A soldier can call the Secre- 
taries of State, Agriculture, Interior, Commerce, Labor, the 
Treasury and the Navy, the Attorney General and the Post- 
master General anything his imagination and vocabulary 
allow. We think that is unreasonable lack of courtesy on the part 
of the Secretary of War. It’s very likely that his behavior may 
move a soldier to employ words of disrespect, but the aggra- 
vated warrior can relieve his feelings only by cussing out the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the Secretary of the Navy. 

That is bad enough, but when it comes to putting members 
of Congress and of State legislatures above reproach by mili- 
tary decree, we think the Judge Advocate General’s office goes 
too far. If it does not violate the Constitution, it makes a 
shambles of the Declaration of Independence. Most of the fun 
of being a citizen is in voting against some officeholder, with 
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IT WORKS 
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appropriate gestures and oral razzberries, but the 5,000,000 adult 
males in the Army are denied that inalienable right, unless they 
want to risk what’s left of their liberty and pursuit of happiness. 
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Phooey to you, Mr. Congressman, and you, too, Mr. Judge 
Advocate General—for the time being, anyhow. 

One of these days, when the War and Navy Departments 
get around to admitting it and the British get up enough 
gumption to announce it, the newspapers will have an interest- 
ing story to relate about the flow of military assistance west- 
ward across the Atlantic to the United States. From the in- 
formation available, the nature of the assistance which the 
British have provided us scarcely fits into the classification of 
information giving aid and comfort to the enemy, and yet it is 
hardly inferior to the much-advertised transfer of obsolete 
American destroyers to His Majesty’s Navy. 

It is very unlilcely that the Government of the United States 
is touchy about having had to accept aid from England. Nor 
can we suspect that the Administration does not want to em- 
barrass the Chicago Tribune with evidence that the Atlantic 
isn’t a one-way ocean, and that the lend-lease program works 
two ways, also. More likely is it that the British want no 
publicity at all about their contributions to strengthening the 
defenses of the United States because it isn’t cricket to ad- 
vertise. Something like being in trade, don’t you know. 

Meanwhile there flares up in the public of the two countries 
unseemly outbursts of ill temper such as was displayed after the 
fall of Tobruk, when British prestige was at its lowest ebb in the 
U.S. and Britons accused us of doing all our fighting on the 
radio. Theré seems to be a suspicion in each country that it is 
bearing the heaviest burden of beating the Axis, which is as 
vicious as it is untrue. While such misunderstanding may not 
impede the war effort, it certainly does not contribute to victory, 
and it may cause us to lose the peace. 

We may be just a doddering old publicist, but we think that 
co-equal in importance to the joint general staff and the joint 
production board would be a Joint Commission for Mutual 
Appreciation. Trading good opinions of ourselves may add as 
much to Hitler's downfall as swapping warships. Meanwhile, 
the British Information Service in Washington is headed by an 
economist who admits he knows nothing of the elements of 
good-will advertising, and the United States doesn’t maintain 
as much as a third-rate copywriter in London to publicize the 
extent and determination of the American war effort. 


‘GET A 
CAR!’ 





A sight increasingly common in the purlieus of Washington 
is a somewhat battered buggy, containing a bruised and sulle- 
looking passenger, being towed homeward behind an auto 
mobile, while at some distance in the rear, trudges an amused 
Negro boy leading an indignant horse by a fragment of its 
harness. Thus a cycle is completed from the day when a stalled 
gasoline buggy elicited the salute, “Get a horse!” to the rescue 
by motor of the incapacitated one-horse shay.’ 

We note, in passing, a significant item in the news from 
Bermuda of no small portent to America’s swelling throng of 
amateur horsemen. In those once-idyllic islands, oats ate 
(or is) being rationed and more use of the once-banned motot 
car is being urged to conserve horses. 
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The Yeas 
aud Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
wot intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Views on Rationing 

Sir:—I have been able to get a little 
frsthand information in this State con- 
cerning the public reaction toward ration- 
ing, as I have been county chairman of 
the rationing board since it was established. 

The rationing of rubber has gone very 
well, with only a few complaining when 
their applications for tires were refused. 

Many resent the rationing of sugar, per- 
haps the strongest reason being that nearly 
all believe there is no shortage, that it is 
an unwarranted interference with their 
business of producing foodstuffs. 

Toward gas rationing, the feeling is sim- 
ilar, as people do not believe it is necessary 
to conserve gas in this part of the country, 
nor do they believe gas rationing necessary 
to save rubber. They say: “If the Gov- 
ernment needs our tires, it can have them. 
If it does not, then let us use them in 
our business as long as we can, in the man- 
ner we consider necessary.” 
Washington, Ia A.E. B. 


* * 7” 


Ceiling Sitters 

Sir:—Your “Trend of American Busi- 
ness” in the June 26th issue of The United 
States News contains the statement: “Leon 
Henderson is in serious trouble with price 
control. He is trying to sit on ceilings.” 

If this unusual and hazardous occupa- 
tion is really essential during the national 
emergency, might it not be well to suggest 
a more logical man for the job? It seems 
probable that Mr. Fly of the FCC might 
have more natural qualifications for it. 


New York, N. Y. M.S. C. 


* * ” 


Ballots for Soldiers 


Sir:—In a late issue of your magazine, 
I note the statement that Mississippi has 
made no provision for soldiers’ voting. 

I beg to correct you. During a recent 
session of the State Legislature, a bill I 
wrote for soldier voting passed with but 
two votes against it in the House, and 
unanimously in the Senate. This bill pro- 
vides an absentee ballot, which the State 
does not otherwise have, for soldiers, sail- 
ors, marines, Coast Guards and nurses. It 
also exempts them from poll tax and al- 
lows them to register in absentia. 

Aberdeen, Miss. C. G. Hamitton 
Member, Mississippi House 
of Representatives 
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The keener the sport, the more you'll relish 
this great beer. Only the expert blending 
of 33 fine brews can bring you such deli- 
cious flavor. Enjoy it in regular or club 
size bottles, and on draft at better places. 


JP tine Breus Blended milo One Great Seer 
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Nazis’ Improved Sea Mine . . . Narrowing Field 
Of New Deal Influence . . . Nelson-Ickes Rivalry 


President Roosevelt is much nearer 
to being convinced that nationwide 
gasoline rationing will be necessary 
before the November elections, if 
there isn’t to be a dangerous wastage 
of rubber. 


x * * 


Leon Henderson is to move more 
slowly in the future when it comes to 
borrowing trouble. Mr. Henderson 
really carried the ball for Joseph East- 
man and Harold Ickes in his advocacy 
of gasoline rationing. Those two offici- 
als are responsible for transport and 
fuel, while Mr. Henderson supposedly 
was responsible only for the detailed 
job of administering any ration plan. 


x* 


Mr. Roosevelt isn’t so pleased with 
CIO President Phil Murray now that 
Mr. Murray is demanding and get- 
ting wage increases that the President 
thinks are too big. Likewise, Mr. 
Murray isn’t so pleased with Mr. 
Roosevelt now that the President is 
showing opposition to big wage raises. 


xa kk 


There are signs that the military 
services gradually are taking away 
from Harry Hopkins the authority to 
say where American war materials 
are to be sent and when. Mr. Hop- 
kins’s war role continues to be impor- 
tant, however. 


xk * 


It will not be surprising if the Army 
absorbs all but the bookkeeping and 
food distribution activities of the 
Lend-Lease Administration. 


x * * 


The New Deal group in Washing- 
ton is being edged farther and farther 
away from the center of war activi- 
ties. Its influence is apparent only in 
the Board of Economic Warfare and 
the War Labor Board. 


ef 2 


Leo Crowley, as Alien Property Cus- 
todian, had to obtain a new White 
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House order before he could in- 
duce some Treasury officials to let 
him know what he really was custo- 
dian of. The Treasury held the alien 
securities and bank accounts and 
some of its officials didn’t want Mr. 
Crowley to find out what they were. 
This is the end of another inside bat- 
tle for authority. 


s 2 @ 


Gne result of Winston Churchill’s 
latest Washington visit was a Brit- 
ish decision to go easy on high-pow- 
ered publicity in this country. Mr. 
Churchill discovered some official dis- 
satisfaction with the number of titled 
personages—knights and lords—who 
were being sent to this country. 


x * * 


The new mine that Germans are us- 
ing in American waters is said to be 
detonated by the sound of ship en- 
gines and propellers. It calls for a new 
technique in mine sweeping. 


x* 


The degree of Army and Navy co- 
operation, outside the highest ranks, 
is reported from the field to be far 
from perfect. Each branch of the 
service is pictured as striving to ex- 
pand its particular sphere of activ- 
ity. Army, in particular, is said to find 
co-operation with the Navy made dif- 
ficult in some sectors of this hemi- 
sphere. 


x «re 


This Government long had _sus- 
pected that spies were operating out 
of British island possessions in the 
Caribbean to warn German subma- 
rines of ship movements. At least one 
such spy ring now has been broken. 


xk 


Donald Nelson is crossing swords 
with Harold Ickes over respective 
jurisdictions in the field of war effort 
administration. Mr. Ickes still isn’t 
convinced that the authority of Mr. 
Nelson covers his activities as Petro- 
leum Co-ordinator. 


It is very doubtful whether President 
Roosevelt can save Leon Henderson 
from the tight curbs that Congress is 
placing on his power over appoint- 
ments and price controls. Mr. Hen- 
derson sought to find out whether an 
administrative official could success- 
fully buck Congress leaders and he is 
finding out. The answer is: He can't. 


x «rk 


Elmer Davis, in his first days as head 
of the new Office of War Information, 
discovered that army generals can be 
very tough. Even an appearance at 
the White House did no more than 
cause a surface dent in an airtight 
censorship. 


xx 


There is no evidence in the rate of 
sinkings to suggest that German losses 
of submarines in the waters of this 
hemisphere are large. Some experts 
now are saying that depth charges 
may not have as great an effectiveness 
against modern submarines as they 
had against submarines in the last 
war. 


oe . 2 @ 


Reports are seeping into Washington 
that Japanese planters in Peru are 
selling their cotton to the U.S. Com- 
modity Credit Corp. through the sim- 
ple device of giving their crop to 
Peruvian neighbors. 


= @ @ 


Swiss watch movements continue to 
be shipped to the United States by 
air. U.S. officials are wondering how 
Germany can afford to spare mate- 
rials for Swiss watchmakers that this 
country cannot supply for its own 
watch factories. 


x * * 


Housewives are complaining that the 
Office of Price Administration’s Con- 
sumer Division, in issuing sugarless 
recipes, almost invariably suggests 
honey. And honey is becoming as 
scarce as sugar—confectioners are us- 
ing it as a substitute, too. 
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u.s.TRUCK ™™ 
CONSERVATION CORPS 
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THE OFFICIAL EMBLEM of the U. S. Truck Conservation Corps must 
be on every truck! Sign the Pledge and get your emblem —a decalco- 
mania transfer—from your nearest International branch or dealer. 





HAVE YOU SIGNED THE PLEDGE 
to keep your trucks rolling—Longer? 


THE TRUCKS OF AMERICA face a tough job...a gigantic 
job...a job that will have to be done with the trucks that 
are already working. 

Because America’s trucks must last longer, work harder, 
the United States Government, through the Office of 
Defense Transportation, has launched a program of Pre- 
ventive Maintenance for truck conservation. This plan 
calls for regular inspections, to prevent costly break- 
downs before they happen—early replacement of worn 
parts—careful driving to save wear and to add miles to 
precious tires. 

And to be sure of your loyal cooperation, your Gov- 
ernment is asking you—and every truck owner, driver, 
and mechanic in America—to sign a pledge... 


If you have not received your emblems yet, get them 
right away wherever you see the “Official Station” 
placard shown below. You'll find this pledge of service 
at garages, leading service stations, and truck dealers 
everywhere—including the thousands of International 
branches and dealers from coast to coast. 

International branches and dealers are not only pledged 
to carry out the Government's program, they're equipped 
to serve you with factory-standard parts and mainte- 
nance. They know trucks. They're trained on trucks. 
They're truck specialists. And they're educated in the 
very kind of protective maintenance the Government is 
urging you to use. They’re prepared and pledged to 
help you, no matter what the make or model 





a pledge that is your solemn promise to keep OFFICIAL STATION of the truck you operate. 

your truck in tip-top shape. oo. a So sign the pledge. Display the emblem. Inter- 
The entire truck industry MUST dedicate itself U. Ss. national’s specialized preventive maintenance 

to this cause as a patriotic duty. TRUCK is ready to help you keep your trucks rolling 
If you—as a truck owner and operator—have CONSERVATION longer ... for Victory ... and for AMERICA! 

signed the pledge for truck conservation, be : _CORPS es 

sure your truck carries the red, white, and blue Senecio INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

emblem shown above. 180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











Thousands of International dealers and branches have 
signed the Office of Defense Transportation Pledge 
and have qualified to display this official card. 


INTERNATIONAL Jocks 





DEANNE FUREAU, member of the Motor Transport Corps of “The American Women’s Voluntary Services,” a nation-wide organization 
doing a grand job on the home front. Patriotic American groups deliver millions of better-tasting Chesterfields to men in the Service, 
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with the one cigarette that's 
MILDER, COOLER, BETTER-TASTING 


In war time, more than ever, a satisfying smoke is a comfort 


and a pleasure. It means a lot to men in the Service and to men and women 
everywhere. Because of its Right Combination of the world’s best cigarette 
tobaccos Chesterfield leads all others in giving smokers more pleasure. It is 
definitely Milder, far Cooler-Smoking and lots Better-Tasting. Whatever you 
are doing for Uncle Sam, Chesterfields will help to make your job more 
pleasant. They never fail to SATISFY. 
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1s Chesterfield &&: 


Copyright 1942, Liccett & Myrns Tosacco Co 
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